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The Lake Superior Copper Fever, 1841-47 
Robert James Hybels 


WHEN THE CALIFORNIA GOLD FEVER BROKE ouT IN 1848, the Ameri- 
can people were not wholly inexperienced with mining rushes. They 
had witnessed a preview of the coming attraction several years earlier 
when a small-scale rush for the copper and silver on Lake Superior had 
occurred.? 

The Lake Superior “copper fever” of 1841-47 was perhaps the first 
mineral speculation in which the American people engaged to a degree 
which might be called a rush.? Of course, prospecting for the precious 
minerals had always been an important motive in the exploration and 
settlement of the New World, but gold and silver were yet to be found 
in quantity. Nature’s tight hold on her mineral wealth had not yet 
been broken. Mining for coal, iron, lead, salt, and the other minerals, 
including copper, had been pursued in a matter-of-fact atmosphere 
exciting no general enthusiasm. In the past, wealth had been built on 
crops and trade. By the second quarter of the nineteenth century a 
newcomer to economic importance, industry, was creating a local 
market for these minerals, and a new nationalism was demanding the 
nation’s economic as well as political independence through the ex- 
ploitation of her own resources. 

The rush to exploit the copper and silver deposits on the south shore 
of Lake Superior was slow in getting started. Reports from missionaries 


1This is op one of a slight condensation of a thesis submitted in June, 1948, 
t 


to the faculty of the division of the humanities at the University of Chicago in 
candidacy for the degree of master of arts in history. Ed. 

2Minor exceptions might be the movement to the lead lands of northwestern 
Illinois and southeastern Wisconsin Territory during the late 1820’s and the 
early 1830’s, and the invasion of the Cherokee lands in Georgia in search of 
gold during the early 1830’s. The point at which a migration to a mineral 
region becomes a “rush” is a moot question, in which the most important 
determining factors seem to be the number of persons involved, the celerity 
of movement, and the scope of interest—whether national or local. A definitive 
judgment would require a. comparative study. 
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and fur traders of the quantity and particularly the purity of the 
deposits had persisted since the seventeenth century, but mining had 
to await more exact and dependable information. Lewis Cass and 
Henry R. Schoolcraft led explorations on behalf of the United States 
government, and in a treaty with the Indians in 1826 opened the door 
to government mining. The invitation was ignored. In 1841 the fed- 
eral government was forced to yield the initiative to private enterprise. 
The sudden blossoming of the long-rooted private interest in Lake 
Superior’s mining possibilities was due primarily to the publication in 
that year of a report by Michigan’s state geologist, Dr. Douglass 
Houghton. Pressed by agitation for the opening of the region to 
private exploration and mining, the federal government purchased the 
land from its Indian residents in the fall of 1842, and the rush was on. 

A great boulder of native copper,* long a symbol of the unbelievable 
abundance and purity of Lake Superior copper, was removed and 
shipped to the nation’s capital in 1843. The publicity attending its 
removal by private efforts and its subsequent seizure by the War 
Department was fuel for the copper fever. 

In 1844 the movement to the Copper Country began to assume the 
proportions and dress and behavior of a mining rush. The raw, nervous 
haste and the chaotic conflict so characteristic of later rushes was 
unique at that time. The seasons of 1845 and 1846 saw the copper 
fever hit a high point and level off. The public hysteria was being 
checked by potent antitoxins such as doubt and suspicion. A growing 
number of investors were beginning to understand the speculative na- 
ture of mining and to be dismayed at the unexpected delay between 
the steps of exploration and production. When at the end of the season 
of 1846 Congress failed to permit the conversion of the government- 
reserved copper lands to private property, the copper fever collapsed 
like a pricked balloon. The subsequent sale of the copper lands to 
squatters and lease-holders stabilized the development of mining, but 
at the same time demobilized the army of copper-hunters. 

The copper rush helped reverse the traditional policy of public 
ownership of mineral lands. The sale of the copper lands was one of 
the first indications that Americans would no more husband their 


3The copper and silver on Lake Superior were usually found in their un- 
combined state attached to or mixed through masses of rock. The adjective 
“native” was used to describe this unusual state of purity. 
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metals than their other land resources. The California gold fever 
followed on the heels of the Lake Superior copper fever and quickly 
supplanted it in the public consciousness, in spite of the fact that in 
1848 the rush pattern was familiar to many. Barely a year’s convales- 
cence had passed since the epidemic of copper fever had raged across 
the north and west and had ended in public disillusionment and 
censure. However, the American mind of this period was characterized 
by a bumptious faith in possibility. It was the American habit to 
translate possibility into probability—a future chance into a present 
fact—just by a slip of the mind. A correspondent of the Cleveland 
Herald expressed the popular optimism when he said: “This is an age, 
fruitful of new inventions, new discoveries, and progressive in every- 
thing. The adventurous rushed for gold with slight hesitation; the 
public’s passion for speculation was unsaturated. After all, copper was 
copper, and this was gold! 

In relating the story of the Lake Superior copper fever, the em- 
phasis has been social rather than economic. The financial, technical, 
and political aspects of the copper fever have been dealt with by 
others.® 

There is little doubt that the first white explorers of Lake Superior 
learned from the Indians of the existence of extensive copper deposits 
there. Eye witness reports of the abundance of copper and particularly 
of its amazing purity were sent home to Paris by the French Jesuits 
and fur traders of the seventeenth century. 

A great nugget of copper lying on the bank of the Ontonagon River 
seems to have attracted the attention of these early travelers. For many 
years afterward the nugget was a focal point for the attention directed 
to the northwest wilderness. 

4Niles’ Register, 69:125 COctober 25, 1845). 

5See William B. Gates, Jr., “An Economic History of the Michigan Copper 
Mining Industry, 1845-1946,” 1-50 (first draft of an unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, department of economics, University of Chicago, 1947); John Wills 
Taylor, “Reservation and Leasing of the Salines, Lead and Copper Mines of 
the Public Domain,” 249-98 Cunpublished Ph.D. dissertation, department of 
history, University of Chicago, 1930). The “human” side has been touched 
upon by two popular histories published in recent years. See Angus Murdoch, 
Boom Copper: The Story of the First United States Mining Boom, 23-25, 48-53, 
73-85 (New York, 1943); James K. Jamison, This Ontonagon Country: The 
Story of an American Frontier, 1-50 COntonagon, 1939). 


6Alexander Henry, Travels and Adventures in Canada and the Indian Terri- 
taries hetween the Years 1760 and 1776, edited by James Bain, editorial note 4, 
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Writing soon after his first exploration of Lake Superior, in 1820, 
Henry R. Schoolcraft explained to readers of his Travels that the 
copper on the Ontonagon 


. . . has been known from the earliest times, and is noticed by all the 
travellers of the region. La Hontan, Charlevoix, Henry, Carver, and 
McKenzie have successively published accounts of it, which have served 
at various periods, to arrest the public attention, and to confer a notoriety 
upon the country, which it had otherwise certainly lacked.7 


However, the “copper rock” was not easily accessible. It lay at the 
water's edge about twenty-five miles up the Ontonagon River, directly 
opposite an island and at the foot of a lofty cliff from whose face it 
seemed to have slipped.* The river’s swift descent from the hills over 
a series of cataracts and shallow rapids discouraged visits to the rock; 
yet curiosity propelled many white men up the stream. A village of 
Chippewa Indians located at the mouth of the Ontonagon probably 
furnished the necessary guides.® 

Visitors to the rock usually ascended the river as far as was feasible, 
and then struck out through the woods on a five-mile detour whose 
terminus was the site of the rock. Composed of a high percentage of 
pure, malleable copper imbedded in stone, the rock was close to four 
and one-half feet long, four feet wide, and eighteen inches thick, and 
weighed around three thousand pounds.'® 


page 186; editorial note 3, page 196 (Toronto, 1901). See Message from the 
President of the United States to the Two Houses of Congress at the Commence- 
ment of the Thirty-first Congress, December 24, 1849, 375-81 (31 Congress, 1 
— Executive Documents, volume 3, part 3, number 5.) (Washington, D.C., 
1849). 

THenry R. Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal of Travels from Detroit Northwest 
through the Great Chain of American Lakes to the Sources of the Mississippi 
in the Year 1820, 171-72 (Albany, 1821). 

8Schoolcraft, Travels in 1820, 175. 

9Schoolcraft, Travels in 1820, 172. There is evidence on the one hand that 
the Indians worshipped such masses and had a “superstitious dread” of escorting 
white men to them, and there is evidence on the other hand that the Indians 
could be bribed easily with gifts—usually of food, for they were often improvi- 
dent. See Charles Whittlesey, “Ancient Mining on the Shores of Lake Superior,” 
in Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 13:2-3 (Washington, D.C., 1863); 
and “Report from the Secretary of War, Communicating a Report of John 
Stockton Superintendent of the Mineral Lands on Lake Superior,” in Senate 
Documents, volume 11, number 175, pages 12-13 (28 Congress, 2 session) 
(Washington, D.C., 1845). 

10Henry R. Schoolcraft, The American Indians, Their History, Condition 
and Prospects, from Original Notes and Manuscripts, new revised edition, 321 


(Rochester, 1851). 
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Perhaps the first Englishmen to visit the rock was Alexander Henry 
in 1766. Vexed by its immobility, Henry chopped off a hundred 
pounds.'! Five years later, representing a group of American and 
British speculators, Henry led a party of men again to the rock. An 
unsuccessful attempt to raise it to the top of the cliff may have been 
made.!* At any rate, Henry’s party built a cabin and made some trial 
diggings into the hill, working right through the winter. Henry him- 
self wintered at the Sault Ste. Marie.!? In the following spring Henry 
sent his miners a boatload of provisions, but the boat returned “bringing 
with it, to our surprise, the whole establishment of miners.” They had 
depended on the stiff clay to support their forty-foot tunnel, but with 
the spring thaw the walls had collapsed about them. Thus ended the 
first recorded attempt on the part of white men to exploit the fabulous 
riches on Lake Superior’s shores. “It was never for the exportation of 
copper that our company was formed,” Henry rationalized the failure 
thirty-five years later, 

. . » but, always with a view to the silver which it was hoped the ores, 
whether of copper or lead, might in sufficient quantity contain. The copper- 
ores of Lake Superio: can never be profitably sought for but for local 


consumption. The country must be cultivated and peopled, before they 
can deserve notice.4 

Perhaps the first step in the American development of the copper 
deposits was taken in 1800 when Congress passed a joint resolution 
authorizing President John Adams to employ an agent to assemble 
information on the possible value of the deposits and the Indian title 
to them.!® It is probable that this interest in the copper had been 
stimulated by the demands of a growing navy. However, if an agent 
was appointed, nothing came of his efforts. The state of Indian rela- 
tions at the time may have forced postponement of public investiga- 
tion.!® 

11Henry, Travels and Adventures, 196. 

12See Thomas L. McKenney, Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, 463-64 
(Baltimore, 1827). 

13Henry, Travels and Adventures, 225. 

14Henry, Travels and Adventures, 226. 

15Opinions of the Attorneys General of the United States, 57 (26 Congress, 
2 Executive Documents, volume 6, number 123) [CWashington, D. C., 
n.d. )]. 

16Henry R. Schoolcraft, “Account of the Native Copper on the Southern 
Shore of Lake Superior, with Historical Citations and Miscellaneous Remarks, 


in a Report to the Department of War,” in the American Journal of Science, 
and Arts, 3:209-10 (1821). 
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Early in the nineteenth century, Noah Webster's text in history and 
geography taught school children to associate Lake Superior with 
marvelous copper deposits.!7 Lumps of virgin copper found their way 
eastward and were exhibited in the cities.18 An army surgeon at 
Michilimackinac became so interested that he sent specimens to a 
congressman and asked the secretary of war to let him lead a three- 
month exploration at government expense.!® 

During the summer of 1820 Henry R. Schoolcraft accompanied 
territorial Governor Lewis Cass in the capacity of mineralogist on an 
expedition led by Cass through Lake Superior to the Mississippi River. 
At the mouth of the Ontonagon River, Cass and Schoolcraft and at 
least eight others left the main party to visit the well-known rock. The 
short cut through the woods was now a path. Schoolcraft felt that 
the Boulder had been greatly overrated by former travelers. Despite 
his dismay at the amount of whittling that had been done already on 
the rock,”° he tried to get a specimen for himself but his chisels “broke 
like glass.”* Upon their return to civilization at the end of the summer, 
both Cass and Schoolcraft made reports to the secretary of war, John 
C. Calhoun, on the copper they had seen.?? 

Agitation for purchase of the copper-bearing lands from the Indians 
was initiated by the senator from the new state of Missouri, Thomas H. 
Benton. The Detroit Gazette pointed out its city’s stake in the develop- 
ment of Lake Superior. And in July, 1823, Schoolcraft sent Calhoun 
another report accompanied by specimens.”* 

17Taylor, “Reservation and Leasing of the Mines of the Public Domain,” 
260-61. 

18Ephraim S. Williams, “Remembrances of Early Days in Saginaw in 1833,” 
in the Michigan Hisiorical Collections, 10:143-44 (Lansing, 1888). 

19 Dr. Francis LeBaron to William Eustis, September 30, 1810, in The 
Territorial Papers of the United States, edited by Clarence E. Carter, 10:328-29 
(Washington, D. C., 1942). 

20Schoolcraft, Travels in 1820, 174-77, 182. 

21Lewis Cass to John C. Calhoun, October 21, 1820, in The Territorial 
yo of ¥ United States, edited by Clarence E. Carter, 11:66 (Washington, 
D. G., 1943). 

22See Cass to Calhoun, October 21, 1820, in The Territorial Papers of the 
United States, 11:66 for the Cass report. 

23“Copper of Lake Superior,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 7:193 
(Lansing, 1886), reprinted from the Detroit Gazette, February 28, 1823. 

24Henry R. Schoolcraft, “Notice of a Recently Discovered Copper Mine on 


Lake Superior, with Several Other Localities of Minerals,” in the American 
Journal of Science, and Arts, 7:46 (1824). 
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In March, 1826, Benton wrote Schoolcraft that the “copper-mine 
business” would be settled at a convocation of the Lake Superior 
Indians. The War Department appointed Lewis Cass and Thomas L. 
McKenney, chief of the Indian Affairs Bureau, to be special commis- 
sioners to negotiate the treaty. In June Cass wrote to Schoolcraft, who 
} was going along: “We must remove the copper-rock.”*> He wanted to 
\ place the Ontonagon Boulder on display in the capitol.?6 
At Fond du Lac, while waiting for the Indians from outlying districts 
to assemble, the commissioners outfitted George F. Potter and a Colonel 
Clemens with twenty men and two barges, and dispatched them to 
remove the Ontonagon Boulder.?* The Porter-Clemens party met with 
slight success, though it appears to have been certainly determined and 
not a little ingenious.”® 








On its return from Fond du Lac, at five o’clock one Sunday morning, 
the Cass party again passed the mouth of the Ontonagon. McKenney 
q looked up the river for the last time, disappointed in not being able to 
. return to Washington triumphantly with the celebrated copper rock 
in tow.”® 

The treaty the Chippewas signed that August at Fond du Lac 
granted to the United States government, among other things, “the 
right to search for, and carry away, any metals or minerals, from any 
part of their country,” but neither “the title of the land, nor the existing 
jurisdiction over it.”*° 

The Treaty of 1826 did not open the copper lands to independent 
mining. The Copper Country remained part of the Indian reservation, 
and as time passed the federal government failed to delegate to com- 
mercial interests its authority to find and carry away minerals. More- 
over, at least four additional factors tended to discourage private interest 





a 
Ae REED a NE 


— 
et 


i 25Henry R. Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years 
with ~ Indian Tribes on the American Frontiers, 241, 243 (Philadelphia, 
1851). 
26“Report of the Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” in Senate 
Documents, volume 4, number 260, page 16 (28 Congress 1 session) (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1844). See Niles’ Register, 30:417 CAugust 12, 1826). 
27McKenney, A Tour to the Lakes, 280; Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs, 245. 
28McKenney, A Tour to the Lakes, 463-64, 477-78. 
29McKenney, A Tour to the Lakes, 351. 
30Treaty with the Chippewa, 1826, article 3,” in Indian Affairs Laws and 
Treaties, volume 2, page 269 (58 Congress, 2 session, Senate Documents, 
volume 39, number 319) (Washington, D. C., 1904). 
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in copper mining: Indian wars, the financial panic of 1837, the com- 
peting attraction of the lead mines of Missouri and Illinois, and the 
transportation bottleneck offered by the rapids of the St. Mary’s River. 
As early as 1831, and perhaps earlier, exploitation of Lake Superior 
copper was used, along with the fisheries and considerations of national 
defense, as an argument in a memorial to Congress for a St. Mary’s 
canal to link the shipping of three lakes.*4 

By the 1840's the boulder of native copper on the Ontonagon River 
had come to represent to the outside world a wealth still secret and 
untapped. In this atmosphere of popular notoriety the rock was at last 
removed and shipped to Washington during the summer and fall of 
1843. 

The person who was primarily responsible for the popular interest 
in the Copper Country was Douglass Houghton, a native of New York 
state who had been invited by Lucius Lyon in 1830 to come to Detroit 
to give its intellectually starved residents lectures on chemistry, min- 
eralogy, geology, and related subjects.32 Houghton was just twenty- 
one years old. He had studied medicine by following the family doctor 
and had a bachelor of arts degree in science from Rensselaer Institute.** 

That winter Houghton met Henry R. Schoolcraft in Detroit. School- 
craft invited him to go along, in the capacity of physician, botanist, and 
geologist, on the following summer’s expedition through Lake Supe- 
rior.34 The expedition, led by Schoolcraft, started out from the Sault 
on June 27, 1831. 

Houghton had been assigned (probably by Governor Lewis Cass) 
to look for evidences of copper. On the Keweenaw Peninsula the 
whole party helped blast the sides of the crags. When they camped at 
the mouth of the Ontonagon River, July 11, Schoolcraft recommended 
the famous boulder to Houghton’s geological interest, and consequent- 

31The Territorial Papers of the United States, edited by Clarence E. Carter, 
12:367 CWashington, D. C., 1945). 

32Lucius Lyon to Lucretia Lyon, November 24, 1830 in “Letters to Lucius 
Lyon, One of the Two First United States Senators from Michigan,” edited 


by L. G. Stuart in the Michigan Historical Collections, 27:444 (Lansing, 1897); 
Bela Hubbard, “A Memoir of Dr. Douglass Houghton,” in the American 


Journal of Science and Arts, second series, 5:218 (May, 1848); Alvah Bradish, 


Memoir of Douglass Houghton, First State Geologist of Michigan, 13-14 
(Detroit, 1889). 
33Hubbard, “Douglass Houghton,” in the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, second series, 5:11, 218; Bradish, Douglass Houghton, 13, 15. 
34Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs, 350. 
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ly, at three o’clock of the next morning Houghton and thirteen of the 
men set out for the oft-described site, while Schoolcraft stayed in camp. 
Late in the afternoon a day later the tired pilgrims returned with 
several specimens of copper.®> On the return trip in August, School- 
craft left the others at Galena, Illinois, for a wagon circuit of the lead 
regions; he caught up with them again at the Winnebago Indian 
Agency.*° ‘They completed the circuit at the Sault on September 4, 
having sailed, paddled and portaged some 2,300 miles.*7 

On November 14, 1831, Houghton wrote up his report for Cass 
on the copper evidences he had seen. “It is without doubt true,” he 
wrote, “that this subject has long been viewed with an interest far 
beyond its actual merit.” The public had been misled into thinking 
that isolated masses of copper on the surface necessarily represent beds 
of it directly below the surface. ‘This was not so. For example, the cele- 
brated Ontonagon Boulder was “completely insulated,” there being 
nothing else like it in the hill from which it had been washed. In 
addition to the masses of unalloyed copper, there was an ore—pebbles 
cemented by a thin covering of copper carbonate—distributed in “min- 
ute specks” over the cliff-shore of Keweenaw Point. But, he explained, 
his explorations had been too cursory to enable him to predict the 
mining possibilities of this ore.** 

This unofficial report by Houghton was soon included by School- 
craft in one of his books, and was probably also made public by more 
private means in correspondence from and conversation in Washing- 
ton. The claim that the masses were unadulterated “native” copper 
was received derisively by men of science, both at home and abroad, 
as a “new country story.” Douglass Houghton acquired a reputation 
as a “backwoods mineralogist.”® 

In 1832, Houghton again accompanied Schoolcraft on his expedi- 
tion of that year through Lake Superior to discover the source of the 

35§choolcraft, Personal Memoirs, 359-60. 

36Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs, 393-96. 

37Henry R. Schoolcraft, Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper 
Mississippi to Itasca Lake, the Actual Source of This River; Radewdins an Ex- 
ploratory Trip through the St. Croix and Burntwood (or Broule) Rivers; in 1832, 
265-66 (New York, 1834). 

38Schoolcraft, Expedition in 1832, 287-92. 

39John R. St. John, A True Description of the Lake Superior Country; Its 


Rivers, Coasts, Bays, Harbours, Islands, and Commerce.... Also a Minute 
Account of the Copper Mines and Working Companies, 4 (New York, 1846). 
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Mississippi River, being responsible for the botanical, geological, and 
mineralogical studies.*° Upon returning from this expedition, Hough- 
ton practiced medicine in Detroit and engaged in other activities, such 
as land speculation. 

When Michigan became a state in 1837, the science of geology had 
not yet risen in America to the dignity of a profession. Particularly on 
the frontier, where rules of thumb ruled, men derided science for being 
divorced from every-day life; science was “high-hat.” And yet one of 
the very first acts that Michigan’s brand new state legislature passed 
in 1837 established a geological department and provided for a scien- 
tific survey of the state. It was a new departure and was a personal 
triumph for Douglass Houghton. Houghton had created his own job.*? 


The first year, in the fall of 1837, he made an examination of the ” 


salt springs in the Saginaw Valley.*? The years 1838 and 1839 were 
spent in surveying the Lower Peninsula and the Lakes Michigan and 
Huron shore of the Upper Peninsula.‘* But by the spring of 1840, 
Houghton and his team were ready for the Lake Superior shore of the 
Upper Peninsula. 

- On July 3 they camped on the tip of Keweenaw Peninsula, and spent 
the next several days exploring and blasting for ore. When they 
reached the mouth of the Ontonagon River, they turned upstream to 
pay geological homage to the rock. When they reached the Ontonagon 
Boulder, Houghton found some broken chisels exactly where he had 
left them on his visit in 1831. This, and other circumstances, con- 
vinced him that the rock had remained unmolested for nine years. The 
next morning they brought away about twenty-five pounds of speci- 
mens.*° 


em, Personal Memoirs, 405-7; Schoolcraft, Expedition in 1832, 
260-61. 

41Douglass Houghton to Jacob Houghton, Sr., April 2, 1836, in Bradish, 
Douglass Houghton, 125. 

427 awton T. Hemans, Life and Times of Stevens Thomson Mason, the Boy 
Governor of Michigan, 258 (Lansing, 1920); Bradish, Douglass Houghton, 
26-29. 

43Bela Hubbard, Memorials of a Half Century in Michigan and the Lake 
Region, 65-66, 69, 77-79 (New York, 1888). 

44Douglass Houghton, “Second Annual Report of the State Geologist, Febru- 
ary 4, 1839,” Michigan House Document, number 23, 380-507 (Detroit, 1839); 
Douglass Houghton, “Report of the State Geologist Relative to the Improvement 
of the Salt Springs, January 6, 1840,” Michigan House Document, number 2, 
18-23 ([Detroit], 1840). 

45Hubbard, Memorials, 52-58; Douglass Houghton, “Annual Report of the 
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When the survey of the coast was completed, Houghton sent his 
assistants back to the Lower Peninsula to accomplish as much as pos- 
sible “during the working season,” while he undertook a survey of the 


Keweenaw interior during the next three months. After returning to 


Detroit, he declared in an informal report to Governor William Wood- 
bridge that surveys of this district should be continued in order to 
prevent “hazardous explorations” by “visionary men” and to attract 
instead permanent investments of capital. He would “carefully avoid 
exciting any unfounded expectations among our citizens, and caution 
them to avoid engaging in wild schemes with a view to gain sudden 
wealth.”4¢ 

The day after Christmas Houghton wrote to Michigan’s Senator 
Augustus Porter: 


. .. L have traversed the length of Lake Superior by canoes, oar and sail 
boats, five times; have ascended frequently, though not always, to the 
sources of every stream entering the lake from the south side. 
Though I say that there is much copper on the Keweenaw I do not mean 
. .. that copper is to be found in that region, as is the popular opinion, pure 
and without labor, but that capital may be safely invested. . . . 
The collection of minerals I have brought from the regions of Lake Supe- 
rior have turned the heads of most of those persons who have examined 
them, but it is not so with myself, but I know full well the many difficul- 
ties and embarrassments which will surround the development of the 
resources of this district of country. That it will eventually prove of great 
value to our citizens and to the nation there can scarcely be a shadow of 
doubt, but the time when this can be done must in a great measure depend 
on the general policy of our government. This should be a liberal one, and 
such as will give stimulus to individual enterprise, while it will prevent a 
monopoly. The construction of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal will add very 
much to the facilities, and in fact at this time without it nothing can be 
done except at enormous and ruinous expense. 

I hope to see the day when instead of importing . . . copper and brass. . . 
we may become exporters of both.47 


State Geologist, February 1, 1841,” Michigan House Document, number 11, 
472-607 (Detroit, 1841). 

46Douglass Houghton to William Woodbridge, December 16, 1840, in 
[Douglass Houghton], Geological Reports of Douglass Houghton, edited by 
George N. Fuller, 473-81 (Lansing, 1928). 

47Douglass Houghton to Augustus Porter, December 26, 1840, in Bradish, 
Douglass Houghton, 113-16. 
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Houghton’s report to the legislature the following February was 
just as conservative and qualified as his letters to Woodbridge and 
Porter.48 And yet all the records of the times agree that its publication 
precipitated the subsequent copper rush. Houghton’s younger brother, 
Jacob, Jr., in 1846 gave an equally conservative analysis of its effect: 

As our knowledge of that region had hitherto been confined to exceed- 
ingly imperfect and unlimited observations of voyaging travellers, mingled 
with much that was conjectural, or merely fanciful, the lucid statements 
of fact .. . there brought to view, gave a peculiar value to this report.*® 
Perhaps its “peculiar value” lay in the very fact that it was scientifically 
cautious. According to one of the assistants on the survey, it told “ “but 
half the tale’ which the field notes unfolded” yet it “unravelled the 
whole subject.”®° It was widely republished and quoted by the Mich- 
igan legislature, in the newspapers and scientific journals, and in the 
flood of explorer’s handbooks that ensued. 

One of Douglass Houghton’s mental traits was a conscious attempt 
to keep an open mind.*! His report of 1841 upset traditional general- 
izations that had been derived from better known mining regions, 
particularly those of Europe. Whereas Houghton’s fellow geologists 
received with incredulity his claim that on Lake Superior’s shores un- 
alloyed copper was to be found not in rare instances, but commonly, 
the layman accepted this assertion at its face value, greeting it with 
“unalloyed” enthusiasm. 

Whereas his report on the survey of the shores of the copper district 
in 1840 was long-winded, the state geologist’s reports during the next 
three years were short and to the point.5? In effect they were pleas for 
larger appropriations. During 1841 the Wisconsin-Michigan bound- 
ary in the Upper Peninsula was surveyed and more of the surveys of 

48Houghton, “Annual Report of the State Geologist, February 1, 1841,” 


472-607. 
— Houghton, Jr., The Mineral Region of Lake Superior, 22 (Buffalo, 
184 


50Hubbard, “Douglass Houghton” in the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, second series, 5:220. 

51Hubbard, “Douglass Houghton,” in the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, second series, 5:226. 

52Douglass Houghton, ‘ ‘Report of the State Geologist Relative to the State 
Salt Springs, January 5, 1842,” Michigan House Document, number 2, 15-21 
(Detroit, 1842); Douglass Houghton, * ‘Annual Report of the State Geologist, 
January 21, 1843,” Michigan Joint Document, number 8, 398-407 (Detroit, 
1843); Douglass Houghton, “Annual Report of the State Geologist, February 
15, 1844,” Michigan Joint Document, number 11, (Detroit, 1844). 
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the Lower Peninsula were closed. The extension of the Wisconsin lead 
range across the state line was traced on the former survey and the 
absence of lead was noted in the Keweenaw district. Office work was 
the major occupation during 1842. A portion of 1843 was devoted to 
connecting the Upper Peninsula surveys, but the greater part was 
spent in the Detroit office working on the final comprehensive report, 
which would integrate the various individual surveys since 1837. The 
field work for the Lower Peninsula had been completed, but only the 
“grand outlines” of the Upper Peninsula had been arrived at. 

The years 1841 and 1842, as far as the copper rush is concerned, 
seem to have been devoted to talk by many and quiet preparations by 
a few. Both the many and the few were in the same boat—which was 
becalmed, due to the fact that the Indians still owned and occupied 
the copper lands. In 1841 Congress appropriated the money to buy 
them, and the next year a treaty of sale was negotiated by Robert 
Stewart, one-time official of the American Fur Company. However, 
this treaty was not proclaimed until March 23, 1843. In the meantime, 
the Treaty of 1826, allowing government-authorized explorations, was 
in effect.53 

Of the number who made plans during this interval, there was at 
least one man who jumped the gun. He was fifty-three year old Julius 
Eldred, an ex-banker, woolen manufacturer, and hardware merchant 
in Detroit. Until 1841, Eldred had led a relatively unexciting life of 
calculating profits and contributing money occasionally to such meri- 
torious causes as a Protestant orphan asylum, and his time to the office 
of commissioner of common schools.*4 But in this year the ordinary 
pattern of his life was upset by his determination to capitalize on the 
public interest in the Lake Superior copper deposits that Houghton’s 
geological report had created. He would bring the celebrated Onto- 
nagon Boulder to Detroit and exhibit it. His scheme was to succeed 
where others had failed. Perhaps this scheme had been forming in his 
mind ever since 1828 when Joseph Spencer, a member of the frustrated 
Porter-Clemens party, had described to him the difficulties involved in 
removing the rock.®® 

53“Treaty with the Chippewa, 1826, article 3,” 542-44. 

54Silas Farmer, The History of Detroit and Michigan, 491, 652, 735, 738, 
851 (Detroit, 1884). 


55John Jones, Jr., New York Weekly Herald, October 28, 1843, cited by 
Charles Moore, in History of Michigan, 1:15 (Chicago, 1915). 
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At any rate, Julius Eldred made a visit to the rock during the summer 
of 1841. At the Sault he arranged with Samuel Ashman, justice of the 
peace and former fur trader, to go along as interpreter. Then he got 
a trading license from James Ord, the Indian agent. At the Ontonagon 
River he purchased the rock from Okondokon, head chief of the 
Ontonagon band of the Chippewas, for $150 down, the remainder to 
be paid when and if he was able to move his purchase to the mouth 
of the river. He had brought an undisclosed number of men from 
the Sault, and to this,he now added some Indians from Iron River. 
They cut levers and skids and raised the rock up from the river bed, 
working one side at a time. When nothing more could be done that 
season, Eldred dismissed his crew and returned to Detroit.®® 

The next summer found him working again at the Ontonagon 
Boulder, but with no more success than before. He went back to 
Detroit and ordered special equipment made—a portable railroad con- 
sisting of a car and two sections of twenty-five foot track, with all the 
necessary block and tackle. He borrowed money from his three sons 
to cover these expenses.*? 

‘While the Eldreds were busy in Detroit during the winter of 1842-43 
mustering their resources for a third attempt, the Senate ratified the 
Stewart treaty. Immediately, dormant plans elsewhere came to life. 
The Ontonagon Boulder was uppermost in many of them. A certain 
Colonel Hammond of Plattville, Wisconsin Territory, sent a party 
overland in March to claim and hold the rock. These men arrived in 
May. Among them were probably two men whose story has become 
a copper mining legend; James Kirk Paul and Nicholas Miniclier.** 

Jim Paul had been born in Virginia, had soldiered in the Black 
Hawk War, and had done a spell as a boatman on the Mississippi. As 
a consequence, he had a Mike Fink, “half-horse, half-alligator” flavor 
about him. His “buddy” Nick Miniclier was a half-breed. Little else 
is known of him. These two illiterate adventurers had been working 
in the Plattville lead mines, when for some reason they dropped every- 


56“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 9. 

57“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 8-9, 13, 16. 

58“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 14. For the Jim Paul 
legend see Ira B. Joralemon, Romantic Copper, 49-50 (New York, 1936); and 
Moore, Michigan, 1:17, note 23. 
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thing and hiked overland in the early spring of 1842-43 to lay claim 
to the Ontonagon Boulder.®® | 

At the same time, applications were being made to the secretary of 
war for permits to explore and dig for copper. Interpreting the Act of 
1807 (which authorized the president to lease the lead lands of the 
public domain)® to be applicable to copper lands as well, Secretary 
of War James M. Porter granted a number of permits. An eastern firm, 
Turner and Snyder, was one of the first to receive them. They imme- 
diately dispatched a party headed by a Colonel White to Lake Supe- 
rior to locate the permits. On the way, Colonel White filled in one of 
them for the land on which the Ontonagon Boulder was situated.*! 

On April 13, General Walter Cunningham, government agent at 
the Missouri lead mines, was ordered by Porter to establish a similar 
mineral agency in the Lake Superior copper district. ‘The dam had 
broken; the rush was on. No doubt it was supposed that General 
Cunningham would be waiting with the United States law when the 
wave hit the south shore of Lake Superior. But Cunningham moved 
slowly.®? 

When Colonel White's party arrived at the Ontonagon Boulder 
some time in May, they discovered that Colonel Hammond’s men were 
already in possession of it. But the possessors of the rock had no War 
Department permit. Colonel White played smart and sold his Turner 
and Snyder permit to them for an unknown sum. 

While these two forces were contesting each other's right to the 
Ontonagon Boulder, Julius Eldred was making his third journey from 
Detroit—this time with more assurance and better laid plans. He had 
a carpenter along and custom-made machinery. But when he reached 
the copper boulder, the latter part of May or early June, he found that 

59James K. Jamison, “The Copper Rush of the 50’s,” in the Michigan History 
Magazine, 19:373 (Autumn, 1935); Henry M. Powers, “Romance and Ad 
venture on the Ontonagon,” in the Michigan History Magazine, 5:111-12 
(January-April, 1921); John H. Forester, “Early Settlement of the Copper 
Regions of Lake Superior,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 7:188 
(Lansing, 1886). 

60“An Act to Prevent Settlement Being Made on Lands Ceded to the United 
States, Until Authorized by Law” (March 3, 1807), The Public Statutes at 
Large of the United States of America, 2:445-46 (Boston, 1856). 

61“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 18, 23; Houghton, The 
Mineral Region of Lake Superior, 23-24. 

62“(Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 18. 


83Houghton, The Mineral Region of Lake Superior, 260; “Committee on 
Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 23. 
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his purchase of it from the Indians would not be honored by white 
men who had force-marched all the way from Wisconsin to get there 
first. They refused to give up the boulder to Eldred except under “a 
positive bargain and sale with them.” Colonel Hammond himself 
appears to have been present, for Eldred gave him a draft on a Detroit 
bank for $1,300 or $1,400, and Hammond went off to cash it a thou- 
sand miles away. Eldred turned anxiously now to the task for which 
he had come: the removal of the rock.®4 

But hardly had he said goodbye to Hammond in the middle of June, 
when a schooner showed up, carrying about twenty early-bird copper 
explorers and two mineral agents of the War Department.® The 
latter were General Cunningham and his assistant, J. B. Campbell. 
They had just made a brief inspection of Isle Royale and were now 
coasting the shore of the mainland to select a location for the mineral 
agency.°* Cunningham wanted to know of Eldred if he had an 
exploration permit. The permits were free so Eldred took one for a 
section of land “taking the copper rock as the centre.”®* Cunningham 
departed for Copper harbor, where he had decided to set up his head- 
quarters, leaving his assistant, Campbell, to set up a subagency at the 
mouth of the Ontonagon.® 

Once again Eldred turned his attention to the Ontonagon Boulder. 
Later he told the Senate Committee on Public Lands: 

You will discover it was no small task to cut out and smooth a road, four 
and a half miles through thick woods and large timber, to enable us to use 
the railway. Transporting our provisions and every kind of tackle required 
for the removal of the copper rock was no small job over those heights, and 
through the steep and deep ravines that intervene on the route.®? 

Eldred’s hired crew varied from fourteen to twenty white men, and 
some Indians. Under his direction these men built the four and a half 
mile road around the series of rapids, and then by means of a capstan 
raised the Boulder from its two-year old skids, up the fifty foot cliff, 

64“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 13-15, 23. 

65Houghton, The Mineral Region of Lake Superior, 24. 

66“Report of the Committee on Public Lands and Canals, April 3, 1844,” in 
Senate Documents, volume 4, number 268, page 25 (28 Congress, 1 session) 
(Washington, D. C., 1844). 

67“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 17. 

68“Committee on Roads, April 3, 1844,” 25. By “Copper harbor” I intend 
to designate the harborage; by “Copper Harbor” the settlement which soon 
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and into the railroad car. The latter operation took a week in itself. 
Next, using as motive power tackle attached to trees, and alternately 
moving the rails forward as the car passed from one section to the 
other, they slowly pushed and pulled their cargo over hill and dale 
through the great rough swathe they had prepared in the forest.7° 

The mineral agency on Porter’s Island, in the middle of Copper 
harbor, opened officially on June 18, 1843.7! From that day on, most 
of the incoming miner-explorers made the mineral agency their first 
stop. If the explorer did not already have a permit directly from the 
secretary of war, General Cunningham issued him one. It permitted 
him “to examine and dig for lead and other ores” for one year in a 
specified tract not exceeding three miles square. Each permit had to be 
“located.” Within the year, the permit holder could apply for a three- 
year renewable lease, the government rental of which would be “six 
pounds out of every one hundred pounds of the metal which may be 
extracted from all the ores or mineral dug on the land so leased.” A 
$20,000 bond was required for a lease.?* The fact that two leases were 
issued the same day that the mineral agency opened indicates the 
amount of exploration which had already taken place before Cunning- 
ham arrived.78 

“Gen. Cunningham and company arrived here one week before we 
did,” one of the early prospectors wrote home from Copper Harbor, 
June 24, 1843. The settlement of Copper Harbor, he said, consisted 
at that time of nine tents, with an average of six men to a tent. 

There is at this time a large company from Boston and New York. 
Houghton is expected here daily with a large company. Several companies 
are this morning trying to organize to cut a road or path to the highlands 
[in order to get over the numerous white-cedar swamps] . . . . I cannot find 
a comparison for the lake shore so apt as the idea I have formed of the 
swamps in Florida . . . a single man cannot penetrate the country without 


a hatchet to cut the limbs from the trees.... I have in many places gone 
to my knees in moss and decomposed vegetable matter in dry ground. 


You will readily conceive that a country of this character will require a 


70“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 9. 

71“Committee on Roads, April 3, 1844,” 24; Houghton, The Mineral Region 
of Lake Superior, 24. 

72“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 20-21. 

73Houghton, The Mineral Region of Lake Superior, 24. 
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great deal of labor and privation as well as capital, and at least two years 
to determine its character as a copper region. 


The writer, H. Messersmith, presumably writing to his brother, talked 
sense. He was an experienced miner from Mineral Point, Wisconsin 
Territory. He and his party planned to explore the coast all the way to 
La Pointe. 

We shall leave here tomorrow, on our voyage up the Lake; a party of six 
from Vinegar Hill will travel in company with us; our party is six in num- 
ber. . . . This point is only a rendezvous for organization of parties to 
explore, and a place of depot.*4 

The Vinegar Hill and Mineral Point parties coasted to the Onton- 
agon River where some of them, if not all, sank several shafts in 
imitation of the lead mining technique with which they were familiar. 

Like [Alexander] Henry, who had followed the same course before 
them, they met with quite a number of boulders of native copper, like him 
they were unsuccessful in striking a lode, and like him they returned with- 
out being able to accomplish anything.”5 

Colonel Charles H. Gratiot was in the region at this early date 
directing a company of miners. At the end of July, Gratiot and Joab 
Bernard, while exploring the Porcupine Mountains and Isle Royale, 
“concocted the plan of forming the Lake Superior Company.” Though 
not created until the following year, it was one of the earliest, and 
_ was moderately successful.”¢ 

During the month of July, Eldred and his men were busy getting 
the Ontonagon Boulder through the woods in order to circumvent the 
main rapids. Their efforts were the butt of jokes throughout the 
region. Fur traders, “well acquainted with the country, said that it was 
impossible, unless he cleared a road sufficient to attach horse power to 
his car.” Another expert called it a “great and harsh undertaking” and 
a “wild and reckless speculation,” in which very few would engage, 
“as it was very generally supposed an impossibility to remove it whole.” 
Many predicted, and no doubt placed bets, that the Ontonagon Boulder 
would never reach Lake Superior. Nevertheless, many of the explor- 
ing miners who made the pilgrimage up the river, either to watch the 

74H. Messersmith to [George Messersmith], June 24, 1843, in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 7:194. 


7Houghton, The Mineral Region of Lake Superior, 24-25. 
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show or prospect for copper, stayed a while and lent a hand with 
the removal.*7 

When the procession with the Boulder again made contact with the 
river below the falls, Eldred had a raft made; but even here the river 
was broad and shallow, its surface broken by projecting rocks.78 How- 
ever, Nature smiled approvingly and sent a heavy rain which raised 
the level of the water sufficiently to float the giant specimen over the 
last obstruction and into Lake Superior.” This was accomplished early 
in August.®° 

About this time, perhaps almost simultaneously with the emergence 
of the Ontonagon Boulder at the mouth of the river, Colonel Ham- 
mond showed up wrathfully shaking the money-draft, which had not 
been honored in Detroit. He had been two thousand miles for nothing, 
and he wanted the Boulder back. Eldred, who had just accomplished 
the major part of the removal, was unwilling to see Hammond reap the 
benefit. So he offered to go himself to Detroit and collect the money, 
and even to reimburse the Colonel for his traveling expenses, if he 
would let him keep the Boulder. Hammond agreed.*! 

Eldred made a quick trip to Detroit. On his return towards the end 
of August, he chartered the Algonquin to pick up the Boulder at the 
Ontonagon. When the schooner stopped at Copper Harbor, General 
Cunningham showed him a directive from Secretary of War Porter, 
ordering him to seize the Boulder in the name of the United States, 
and if necessary to call out troops at Fort Brady.®? 

In reply, August 28 Cin all probability after discussing it with 
Eldred at Copper Harbor), Cunningham dispatched Major D. F. Hitt 
with a long letter for the secretary, informing him that the rock was 
already at the mouth of the river, and asking if it would not be fair 

77“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 14-15, 23-24. 

78Schoolcraft, “Account of the Native Copper,” in the American Journal of 
Science and Arts, 3:206. 

79John Jones, Jr., in the New York Weekly Herald, October 28, 1843, cited 
by Moore, Michigan, 1:17. 

80“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 23. 

81“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 14-15. 

82“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 10, 23. Perhaps this 
directive was identical with Porter’s letter to the Indian agent at Mackinac, 
dated July 24, containing a copy of a letter from Secretary of the Treasury 
John C. Spencer, an extract of a letter from James F. Jay, and a letter from Robert 
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to presume that the men to whom the removal had cost so much in 
money, labor, exposure, and deprivation, would expect a reasonable 
remuneration. “The whole amount cannot exceed $3,000,” he went 
on soothingly, “and may be considerably less.” For the government 
to have “removed it by way of the Menominie river, via Green Bay, 
it would have cost $20,000, with two years of time. . . . There is no 
time to spare,” he concluded, “. . . . I shall endeavor to prevent the 
further removal of the rock until I can receive your instructions.”®* 

General Cunningham probably accompanied Eldred aboard the 
Algonquin. When they arrived at the mouth of the Ontonagon, the 
Boulder was floating majestically on its raft—and Chief Okondokon 
was also there, waiting to collect the remaining $105 that Eldred now 
owed him. He paid him in goods early in September. And on Sep- 
tember 10, Eldred paid “Messrs. Hammond & Co.” $1,765 for peace- 
able possession of the Boulder and help in removing it.** 

Julius Eldred’s title to the celebrated Ontonagon Boulder now had 
been cleared with everyone except the War Department. At this 
point, on behalf of the United States government, Cunningham took 
over paper possession of the Boulder. In sympathy with Eldred for all 
the expense and trouble which he had invested in it, he deputized 
Eldred, and told him to take it to Detroit and keep it there until the 
government fully reimbursed him. This agreement was made at Sault 
Ste. Marie, September 19, after Eldred had paid another $100 in 
transportation charges.®5 

In Washington, D. C., in the meantime, the special messenger, 
Major Hitt, had been dispatched by Secretary Porter with an order to 
General Cunningham to take possession of the Boulder and ship it to 
Fort Brady at the Sault; there a revenue cutter from Lake Erie would 
pick it up. “The persons claiming the copper have no right to it,” 
Secretary Porter wrote on September 27, “and their redress, if any, 
will be by an application to Congress.” He authorized Cunningham to 
satisfy the claimants with anything up to $700.%* 

Soon after making his reply, Secretary Porter spoke at a meeting of 
the members of the National Institute. He told them that he was 

83(Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 23-25. 

84“Committee on Public Lands, April 1, 1844,” 10-11, 13. 
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pleased to say that the Ontonagon Boulder was probably on its way 
to Washington now.** But the secretary of war was a long way from 
Lake Superior. Long before his orders reached his mineral agent, 
Eldred had portaged the Boulder around St. Mary’s Rapids and loaded 
it aboard a ship bound for Detroit.6* When Eldred landed at Detroit 
with the Boulder, October 11,8® he had it driven from the landing by 
four black stallions to a room below the Advertiser office on Jefferson 
Avenue. There he exhibited it to the public for twenty-five cents.® 
Henry R. Schoolcraft was one of the first to pay the admission price, 
and pay his respects to the rock which twenty-three years earlier had 
played host to him in the wilds of the Ontonagon River. 

The rock bore “striking marks of the visits formerly paid to it,” he 
wrote that same day, in describing it to an editor friend in New York. 


The acquisition, to the curious and scientific world [he wrote] of this 
extraordinary mass of native metal is at least one of the practical results of 
the copper-mining mania which carried so many adventurers northward. . . 
the past summer. . . . What is to be [the rock’s] future history and disposi- 
tion remains to be seen.®! 


All too soon from Julius Eldred’s point of view, the future of the 
Ontonagon Boulder was made clear. The revenue cutter on Lake 
Erie, ordered up to the Sault to get the rock, docked at Detroit—but 
went no further. The United States district attorney threatened to 
use federal troops if Eldred offered resistance.®? Finally, after Douglass 
Houghton had intervened in the squabble, testifying that he personally 


87Niles’ Register, 65:100 (October 14, 1843). There is much evidence to 
support a belief that the desires of the National Institute were behind the 
War Department’s decision to seize the Ontonagon Boulder and bring it to 
Washington. The Porter-Clemens attempt at removal in 1826 had been insti- 
gated by a desire to display it in the nation’s capital as an example of what 
America could produce. When the Boulder finally did arrive in Washington 
it was allowed to lie in the War Department’s yard for a time. Subsequently, the 
Smithsonian Institution, successor to the National Institute, gave it a home, an 
the Ontonagon Boulder may still be seen in the Exhibition Hall of Minerals 
in the Natural History Building of the United States National Museum, 
according to a letter to the author of April 15, 1949, from W. F. Foshag, 
head curator, department of geology. 
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knew that Eldred had been engaged for three successive summers in 
removing the Ontonagon Boulder, and that he must have encountered 
“immense difficulties,”®* it was agreed that Eldred should accompany 
the Boulder to Washington, “retaining all his rights thereto un- 
changed.”®> November 1, 1843, Eldred and the copper rock of Onton- 
agon went aboard the cutter.®* At Washington he applied for redress. 
After a long interim the War Department settled with him for 
$5,664.98 .97 

Cunningham did not stay in the Copper Country through the 
winter. Leaving his assistant in charge at Porter’s Island,®* he spent 
the winter months in Detroit,®® and Washington.!© He reported to the 
Ordnance Bureau that he had not used the printed permits which 
that office had provided him. The government’s intentions had not 
seemed to him to be clear enough in the wording of the permits, he 
explained to his superiors, so he had “opened a book, commencing 
with one of these permits” to which he had added a pledge and certain 
regulations.'°! The chief of ordnance was not pleased. Cunningham 
had overstepped his authority;!°? his elaboration may have obligated 
the government to recognize an almost unlimited number of permits. 
To the government's detriment, permits which required neither bond 
nor payment of rent might become more popular than leases.1°* 

Cunningham had been sent to determine the extent of the mineral 
region so that the boundaries of the government reservation could be 
fixed and to set up the local end of the permit-leasing system. He had 
not accomplished the former, and his excuse was that the gnats, mos- 
quitoes, and forests were too thick.1°* He had set up his agency late 
and had been kept busy legalizing the explorations already going on. 
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This legalization had probably been done en masse. The region had 
not been surveyed; everything was in disorder. There was a need 
for haste but there was also a paucity of facts with which to work. 
Cunningham had depended on the prospectors themselves for infor- 
mation. But the methods of the latter were crude. Directions were 
taken from pocket compasses whose needles were unreliable in such a 
region, and distances were measured by pacing through the dense 
underbrush and over jagged rocks. 

Perhaps Cunningham was too indulgent. He appears to have held 
the notion that his function was to help the copper-hunters; whereas 
it was the opinion of Secretary of War Porter that the prospectors were 
“intruders”!°> and that it was the mineral agent’s duty to protect gov- 
ernment property and prevent “collisions” between the whites and the 
Indians.1°® However, Cunningham and his assistant were a long way 
from Washington—and even from Fort Brady at the Sault. They alone 
were the law in the Copper Country. The high pressure of friends and 
the low pressure of distance combined to determine Cunningham’s 
sympathies; it is not surprising if he yielded. 

The first season for copper-hunting ended with only eight permits 
issued by the ordnance office in Washington.'°* But Cunningham had 
issued over a hundred from his office on Porter’s Island. A further 
indication of his liberality is the fact that some of the names of permit- 
holders listed in his report occurred twice or even three times.18 


[To be continued] 


105Message from the President of the United States to the Two Houses 
Congress at the Commencement of the First Session of the Twenty-eight 
Congress, December 5, 1843, 57 (28 Congress, 1 session, Senate Documents, 
volume 1, number 1) (Washington, D. C., 1843). 

106Message from the President of the United States to the Two Houses of 
Congress at the Commencement of the First Session of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gress, December 5, 1843, 258. 

107Message from the President of the United States to the Two Houses of 
Congress at the Commencement of the First Session of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gress, December 5, 1843, 258. 
108“Committee on Roads, April 3, 1844,” 30-32. 


Horace Greeley and Michigan Copper 
Mentor L. Williams 


ALTHOUGH MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT Horace GREELEY and 
his influence on the development of the West, neither his biographers 
nor the historians of Michigan copper have discussed his réle in the 
“copper fever” of the 1840’s.! In the pages of the New York Tribune 
and in Congress, Greeley rendered valuable service to the cause of 
Lake Superior copper. 

The Tribune editor had a remarkable following in the Middle 
West, where the weekly edition of thirty thousand copies? was a 
primary source of news and opinion for its readers. One of these 
readers, an old backwoodsman named Bailey, who no doubt had 
seen the Tribune’s frequent firsthand accounts and personal letters 
extolling the riches of Lake Superior, included Greeley’s name as a 
shareholder in a copper speculation and requested him to act as a 
director in the company. The time was 1845 and the location was 
that of the Pennsylvania Mining Company near Eagle Harbor. 
Though completely ignorant of mining operations, the get-rich-quick 
mania infected Greeley along with hundreds of others and he ac- 
cepted both the stock and the directorship. 

For some three years thereafter, I acted accordingly; coaxing several assess- 
ments from unwilling stockholders (who, in their primeval innocence, 
had expected to receive dividends from their stock instead of paying assess- 
ments thereon), and applying the proceeds, as well as I could, to the 


opening of our mine. At length, in the spring of 1847, I made a business 
visit to our property,—taking along the gold required to pay off our work- 


1Angus Murdock gives a completely biased and unfair paragraph to Greeley’s 
mining career: “As a mining man he was undoubtedly a good newspaper editor. 
... According to his own account, a total stranger named Bailey wrote askin 
Greeley to serve as a director in a projected copper mine in the Keweenaw aa 
offered a block of stock as an inducement. He not only accepted but traveled 
all the way to Eagle River and spent considerable time running the affairs of 
the Pennsylvania Mining Company during 1847 and 1848. All he accomplished 
in the course of two years was ‘coaxing several assessments from unwilling 
stockholders.’ His deake success in the Copper Country had little to do with 
mining. During his spare time he sallelead subscriptions to his New York 
Tribune from mining officials’ wives.” Boom Copper, 65 (New York, 1943). 

2“Hon Horace Greeley,” in The National Temperance Offering, 315 (New 
York, 1850). 
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men, and buying at Detroit a yoke of oxen, a supply of hay and grain, a 
good stock of provisions, etc., and taking them with me to their destination.® 
Greeley was not content to listen to and publish the glowing ac- 
counts that poured into New York from Lake Superior and Detroit, 
accounts that had forced speculation to a fever pitch. Never a rich 
man, his journalistic failures of the past decade had made him as 
eager for dividends as the other investors, and he was delegated by 
his company to get the facts firsthand. Moreover, he was a responsible 
journalist, rara avis even then, and he wanted to see whether the 
excitement justified the ballyhoo. If the copper boom needed to be 
soberly appraised, Greeley was the man to make such an evaluation. 
Having been chosen a delegate for New York to the Northwestern 
River and Harbor Convention in Chicago, July 5-7, Greeley planned 
his western trip so that he could look into mining prospects at Eagle 
Harbor and attend the convention as well. He left New York in 
late May, 1847, and was in Detroit on June 2. With his oxen, hay, 
and provisions he boarded the Samuel Ward on June 7 and, after 
stops at Mackinac and Bruce Mine, debarked at Sault Ste. Marie on 
June 11. His description of the Samuel Ward’s cargo was picturesque: 
... the cargo of a boat for the Saut [sic] is the most miscellaneous imagin- 
able. Barrels of Pork, Beef, Flour and everything eatable and drinkable 
(water excepted) are jumbled with bales of various commodities prized 
by white men or Indians, chests of tools for mining, clearing, &c.; boats, 
tents, bedding and cooking utensils for coasting and exploring; horses, 
oxen, and cows for sundry of the mining locations; chests of personal chat- 
tels, &c. I believe we have with us some three or four women who accom- 
pany their husbands to make their future homes on Lake Superior, while 
sundry chairs and even washstands come at least up to the Saut, and I 
guess go beyond it. Thus do the arts and appliances of Civilized Life 
tread close on the heels of the receding Red Man.5 
The Bruce Mine, discovered by William H. Keating, the explorer, 
was located on the Canadian side of the St. Mary’s River. It was 
generally acclaimed the copper bonanza of upper Lake Huron at the 
3Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life, 243 (New York, 1868). 
4For accounts of the convention and Greeley’s western tour, see Mentor L. 
Williams, “The Background of the Chicago River and Harbor Convention, 
1847,” in Mid-America, 30:219-32 (October, 1948); “The Chicago River and 
Harbor Convention, 1847,” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 35:607- 
26 (March, 1949); “Horace Greeley Tours the Great Lakes,” “Horace Greeley 
at the Northwestern River and Harbor Convention, 1847,” in Inland Seas, 


3:137-42, 218-23 (July-October, 1947). 
5New York Weekly Tribune, July 3, 1847. 
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time Greeley visited it. In a letter to “Friend Sanders,” probably 
written June 12, the miner-editor described the method of getting 
out the ore at Bruce Mine, and added, warningly: 

The character of the ore is very fairly represented by the specimens in 
General Cunningham’s office, Hanover Street, and others to be seen in 
New York; yet it should be understood that these, as with almost all others 
from any mine are favorable specimens. ... 

The ease of quarrying it, (I can think of no other term so appropriate 
as quarrying,) is wonderful and cannot be overstated. I think 10,000 
tons of this ore may be mined and placed on a dock at the River side ready 
for shipment for less than the cost of transporting as much ore already 
raised and dressed from almost any Lake Superior mine to Saut [sic] St. 
Marie so as to be ready for shipment below. .. .® 

On June 13, Greeley loaded his oxen, payroll, and provisions on 
the steamer Independence for the trip up the lake to Eagle Harbor. 
He noted that new mineral discoveries had recently been made: “a 
wonderful wealth of iron on the misnamed ‘Dead River,’ not more 
than sixty or eighty miles southwest of the Saut, and a still narrower 
development on Silver Creek, a few miles eastward of Keweenaw.” 
The real “E] Dorado major,” however, stretched “south and west of 
Keweenaw Point.”* Because of heavy head winds at the point, the 
Independence lay behind the jutting peninsula for twenty-eight hours. 
A boatload of passengers rowed ashore and gathered “a peck of pretty 
stones,” agates and cornelians.6 An interesting side glance at the 
hazards of boat travel on Lake Superior a hundred years ago is 
afforded by this comment: 

At last, about six last evening, the wind lulled, and we weighed anchor; 
but now our smoke-pipe was choked, our engine did not work for some 
hours; what little breeze we had was still ahead, and we crawled slowly 
by Copper Harbor, and this morning by Eagle Harbor [his destination], 
and are now going into Eagle River. ... We who want to land at Copper 
or Eagle Harbor will have the pleasure of a voyage back so far, wind 
and weather permitting.® 

Sometime on June 15 the Independence dropped anchor off Eagle 
Harbor and, “in default of piers, [the] oxen had to be pushed off the 

6New York Weekly Tribune, July 3, 1847. 

™New York Weekly Tribune, July 10, 1847. 

8In a letter to Margaret Fuller, aaa 29, 1847, poe 3 remarked that his son, 


— ng “hours all alone at play with blocks, or with pebbles I brought him 
from Lake Superior.” Quoted in Henry L. Stoddard, Horace Greeley: Printer, 


Editor, Crusader, 111 (New York, 1946). 
®New York Weekly Tribune, July 10, 1847. 
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steamboat into the ice-cold water, and compelled to swim ashore; 
[the] goods being taken off in a small boat.”1° Greeley estimated that 
possibly two hundred acres had been cleared on Keweenaw Point, 
and a dozen or so at Eagle Harbor. In this small clearing were two 
taverns where, some time prior to his arrival, two women, “too noble 
to be styled ladies,” had undoubtedly been accommodated to the great 
pleasure of the Cousin Jacks. The editors Pennsylvania Company 
was operating six miles east and six hundred feet above Eagle Harbor. 
He trudged through the dense woods, “unbroken save by our rough 
road,” to the location; there he paid the men for their long winter's 
work with the gold he had brought with him.'! He was housed in the 
office of the company’s agent where were stored the kegs of blasting 
powder alongside a roaring stove. These were removed in deference 
to his prejudices, though they had rested there in “cozy familiarity 
with the stove and agent for months.”!” 

The log cabin wherein I habitually sleep or muse at night and occa- 
sionally write by day is of the more aristocratic order, being the office and 
domicile of the Company’s Agent, an ex-Bank Clerk and Teller from Wall 
Street. This will account for the remarkable circumstance of its being 
lighted by two windows, each of six lights of eight by ten glass, one broken 
the better to let in the musketoes. If the light thus admitted were not abun- 
dant, there is a first-rate chance of starlight through the roof. A table, 
chair and bedstead—all made on the premises with an ax—compose the 
bulk of the furniture, with a stove in the center for use, two trunks at the 
sides for ornament, and a pair of rough board shelves resting on barked 
poles containing the agent’s spare clothing and his rather abundant “speci- 
mens” of Native Copper, Gray Sulphuret, Red Oxide, Spar, Silver, &c., 
&c. I don’t believe there is another tenement so sumptuously furnished 
among the dozen within a radius of three miles every way from this.13 

Also deposited in this cabin were “elaborately fashioned stone 
hammers wherewith some long forgotten race was accustomed to 
beat off scraps and fragments of the Native Copper for use ages and 
ages ago—perhaps before the Deluge.”!4 Next door was the “Refec- 
tory” of the company where salt beef, salt pork, potatoes, bread, tea 
or coffee without milk were served “under various permutations” 
three times daily and “ample justice done to them by those whom the 

10Recollections of a Busy Life, 244. 

11Recollections of a Busy Life, 244. 

12New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 


13New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 
14New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 
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horn promptly summons from their several shafts, drifts, diggings and 
clearings.”15 

The day after Greeley’s arrival, he made a trip with a party of 
interested persons to the Bohemian Mine on the opposite side of the 
point (Béte Gris) and back. 


A pedestrian journey of hardly more than twenty miles in all; yet across 
such a succession of brooks, bogs, and other impediments, that I—unused 
these sixteen years to walking more than an hour per day—was utterly 
fagged out, and fell my full length repeatedly in the course of the 
last few miles.16 


He recovered quickly, for on June 21 he wrote that within the week 
he had visited ten companies, eight of which were working, including 
the Copper Falls, Pittsburg and Boston (Cliff), National, and For- 
syth mines. With him was a “scientific geologist” who, having no 
interest in any of the mining properties, gave him unbiased counsel.!7 
On June 28 Greeley left the point, and on June 29 he was back at 
the Sault where he took the St. Clair to Mackinac and the Oregon to 
Chicago and the River and Harbor Convention. . 

In the following year, August, 1848, Greeley made another trip to 
his copper holdings at Eagle Harbor. He found mining operations 
“languidly pursued.” Progress in the Eagle Harbor region had not 
equaled its merits nor [his] expectations. 

Copper Harbor is even less stirring and thrifty than it was [in 1847]; 
Eagle Harbor not more so, and the only improvement in the interim is 
a cheap pier pushed into the Harbor from the West, at which any vessel 
on the Lake may safely lie and easily unload in any weather—a work for 


which the vicinity is indebted to the enterprise of Edward Taylor of 
this place.18 


The lull in copper mining had been caused by a lack of funds; 
several locations near Copper Harbor had been abandoned, some un- 
wisely, Greeley thought. But the pressure on the seaboard for money 
had been too strong for the backers who thought the chance of returns 
too remote. At Ontonagon the “prospects had signally brightened,” 
but at Lac la Belle and on Isle Royale the sanguine expectations had 
not been realized. He spent half a day on August 30 at the Cliff Mine 

15New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 

16Recollections of a Busy Life, 244. 


17New York Weekly Tribune, med 17, 1847. 
18New York Weekly Tribune, September 23, 1848. 
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where he marveled at the business efficiency and the miraculous output. 
The Pennsylvania, he realized, had little chance of equaling it.’ 

However interesting the personal experiences of Greeley, the mine 
owner, may be, it was his reporting of mining conditions and problems 
that was of greatest significance to the investing public. He had deter- 
mined to make himself the best-informed layman in the country on 
the subject of copper; he studied it from every angle. Before he left 
the copper region he could well claim that distinction. 

The nation was interested in the spectacular Cliff Mine at the 
moment, and Greeley gave an excellent account of it on his first trip 
in 1847. After describing the four drifts into the cliff, he said: 


Approaching the mouth of the mine, the visitor finds himself confronted 
by great piles of shining Native Metal in the rock, some part of which 
workmen are engaged in pounding as free from dead rock as possible 
and barreling for shipment. Chunks of pure shapeless Copper, from the 
size of an egg to that of a milk-pan, are profusely scattered around. But 
your gaze of wonder is speedily withdrawn from these by the spectacle 
of great black masses of Native Metal, mainly pure Copper with occasional 
interpolations of Spar, of uncouth shape and unwieldy size, weighing 
from one to two tons each. A reddish brightness on one end or both tells 
you that these giant masses are, after all, but fragments, the original 
mass having been cut in pieces with the cold chisel at an expense of $20 
to $100 per cut, in order to render it moveable by human power. Enter- 
ing the drift or adit, and traveling it for a short distance, you see that, 
though many of these giant boulders have been torn from their final 
resting places, yet far more remain within sight, partly imbedded in the 
rock above or below the drift, where they are to be blasted out at the proper 
time. They cannot be blasted—a hundred pounds of powder would hardly 
throw a shilling’s worth of Copper; but the rock may be blasted away from 
them on every side, when they are ready to be cut into such pieces as may 
be elevated and taken out of the mine. In this way hundreds of tons have 
been taken out, while thousands yet remain, how many, who can guess? 

Today the Cliff Mine has no rival in this region nor in the world. Of 
the value of its stock, the wisdom of its exterior management, the profit 
with which it is or may be worked, I say nothing, knowing very little; 
but as a spectacle, a wonder, a manifestation of the boundless wealth of 
Nature—I never read of its parallel.?° 


A year later he was more explicit about the Cliff Mine. It had 
shipped already that season (up to September 1, 1848) 746 tons; 


19New York Weekly Tribune, September 23, 1848. 
20New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 
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perhaps one thousand tons would be got out if navigation permitted. 
The aggregate income exceeded $250,000 and the net not less than 
$125,000 for the year’s business—equal, he declared, to the entire 
investment. “Yet the Cliff has by no means escaped the payment of 
its fair share for the purchase of experience in mining’; perhaps 
$25,000 would repay its expenditures for useless but instructive works. 
Its stockholders, he pointed out, had had the benefit of “rare and varied 
mining capacity and experience from the outset.”?4 

Then, as he had in 1847, Greeley discussed at great length the 
perils and hazards of mining for the promoter. The land, he pointed 
out, had been hurriedly examined by prospectors, a location made, 
and a lease taken out. Next, probably a season later, workmen, teams, 
provisions, powder, and tools would be shipped by the operating com- 
pany to the location. A trail would be cut into the mining site, a 
clearing made, and dwellings erected. Three or four men with pick, 
drill, and blasting powder might in this first season, penetrate the vein 
twenty feet. Then water would appear and an adit would have to 
be run at a slope or pumps installed to get rid of it. Of five thousand 
man days of work, no more than two thousand would have been 
devoted to mining itself. When the shaft had been sunk forty or 
sixty feet, drifts could be started. These drifts, six to seven feet high 
and four to six feet wide, required blasting. The blasted rock had to 
be raised to the surface “with probably a hundred lifts of water to 
one of rock.”?? Little mineral could be expected from the shafts or 
drifts; what was found would pay only a small share of the cost. What 
was the cost? Common labor in 1847 was $15 to $20 a month; miners 
were worth $30 a month (at an eight hour day scale). Hay cost, on 
the point, $20 to $40 a ton. Potatoes were $1.12¥% a bushel. “It is no 
long job at these rates to eat up $10,000,” Greeley declared.?* 

Having completed the shafts and drifts, the vein could be “stoped,” 
that is, blasted down for forty or fifty feet above each drift. Only then 
could profit be hoped for. 

Six men will take out more mineral in this manner than sixty in sinking 
or drifting. 

Very few companies have yet reached this point. I consider $50,000 

21New York Weekly Tribune, September 23, 1848. 


22New York Weekly Tribune, September 23, 1848. 
23New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 
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a moderate estimate for the cost of opening a mine in this region, counting 
from the location to the moment at which the mine will pay its way, and 
including the cost of the land. The Cliff expended over $100,000, 
but its managers inevitably bought some experience which others may 
now borrow.?4 

However, when a mine has been opened and proved, it might not 
be worked with a view to immediate profit “by stoping out all the drifts 
so far as you have gone down. If that course be taken, you will soon 
have no place to work, no mineral to take out.” Instead, shafts would 
have to be sunk deeper and deeper, drifts run longer and longer. 

New shafts from the surface will also be required in order to purify 
the air in the mine and afford room for hoisting out the mineral and rock. 
If this be done energetically, the number of miners employed may be 
steadily increased, with corresponding increase of product. There will 
also be an increasing demand for more perfect and expensive machinery 
as the distance to be overcome and the amount to be raised increases.?° 


But the expenses did not end there. The masses of copper had to 
be cut up in one and a half ton chunks for hoisting—at not less than 
$10 a ton. The vein stone of the mine had to be hoisted out, roasted 
in a primitive smelter (a log fire) twelve to twenty hours, and the 
rock knocked to pieces with hammers. Then the copper hunks could 
be picked out and barreled for shipping. What was left from this 
operation had to be stamped (again a primitive process): 

To this end it is passed through a hopper, and along with a stream of 
water, under a set of steam-moved trip-hammers, pile-drivers, or what you 
please, with iron faces coming down alternately on their iron bed and grind- 
ing the calcined rock to powder. The Copper . . . comes out free and clear 
of rock and is found in a trough below, whence it is taken to be barreled for 
market. ... These stamps... are kept steadily going . . . but the mine gains 
upon them, and the speedy extension of this part of the machinery is 
inevitable.?6 
Certainly this was not a very consoling picture for the prospective 
investor expecting a quick turnover on his money. Greeley’s conclu- 
sions were still more discouraging; even though the time would come 
when labor and provisions would be only fifty per cent higher than in 
Detroit, dividends would be the exception to the general rule. 

It is scarcely probable that one half of the eight or nine hundred locations 

24New York Weekly Tribune, September 23, 1848. 

25New York Weekly Tribune, September 23, 1848. 


26New York Weekly Tribune, September 23, 1848. See also Grecley’s essay, 
“Lake Superior,” in The National Temperance Offering, 124-27. 
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already made, mainly on a strip of land six miles wide, running nearly one 
hundred and fifty miles from the Chocolate River across the Ontonagon, 
will ever repay the cost of proving and working.?7 

Time proved Greeley right; but even his estimates were far too high. 
Nevertheless, the Tribune editor, by giving an accurate description 
of the problems facing any operating company, must have forced more 
realistic concepts down the gaping mouths of eastern speculators. 

The area in which Greeley’s criticism was most effective was in 
exposing the government's mismanagement of the mineral lands and 
its failure to promote the exploitation of the Lake Superior country. 

‘Here is a region abounding in natural wealth and productive capacity . . . 
which ought now to be largely employing as well as liberally rewarding 
Labor, and proffering a generous market for the Food of the West and the 
Fabrics of the East; yet in which there are not today five thousand white 
people, and those not likely to be increased . . . and from which not one 
dollar has yet been realized by Capital for every ten dollars expended . . .?8 

For this deplorable condition, Greeley presented four causes. First, 
the federal government had put the mineral lands under control of the 
War Department. A mineral agent with a “platoon of subordinate 
leeches” had been stationed at Copper Harbor to issue “permits” con- 
veying the right to locate a three mile square tract. Once the location 
was run and marked, the prospector received a three year lease, renew- 
able twice, at six per cent product rent to the government. This system 
was open to many vices, chief of which was the chance to swindle the 
locator out of his claim; the actual explorer had no chance against the 
speculator; men who stood well in Washington and had never seen 
Lake Superior might make their locations there. 

Instances are related in which a poor miner sent on to Washington the 
best specification of his tract he could make and many months afterward 
[has] recovered his papers from a Post Office quite different and distant 
from the one he specified; but meantime somebody who was never within 
500 miles of Lake Superior happened to have located his very tract, de- 
scribed exactly in his words, and had readily obtained a lease of it.?9 

Second, the War Department, having done this mischief Cuncon- 
trolled locating and leasing), ceased to grant further permits. “If the 
object,” growled Greeley, “had been avowedly to play into the hands 


27New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 
28New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 
29New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 
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of the monopolists and speculators, this is the very step that should have 
been taken. The cunning few alone had locations to sell.”?° 

Third, to make matters worse the attorney general had recently 
ruled that the War Department had no legal right to make the leases, 
so that many well-intentioned but innocent persons stood to be stripped 
of property honestly acquired. 

Finally, Congress had set a minimum price and ordered the mineral 
lands sold; but the joker was that the lands were not being put up for 
sale. A five year extension had been granted a fortunate few before 
sale, so that mines could be proved and purchased by pre-emption at 
the fixed price. Moreover, this Congressional action required each 
claimant of pre-emption to purchase his entire location, even if it were 
three miles square (the usual size of a location) at $2.50 an acre or 
none at all. 


Probably not one tenth of the land embraced in the Mineral region is 
really valuable for Mining purposes or will ever be required for such. Will 
it be right then, to hold these lands up for that exorbitant price in a region 
so wintry, so rocky, so remote from the great marts of Commerce? To me, 
it seems at once injustice and folly.31 


In summary Greeley wrote: 


If the Government had but begun here at the right end—if it had allowed 
everybody to explore for mines as much as they chose, issuing and requiring 
no Permits, neither giving nor promising Leases, but pushing its surveys as 
rapidly as possible and selling as fast as surveyed to the highest bidder, 
recognizing no squatters and proffering no Preemption, but spending a 
tenth of the Land Proceeds in rendering the Lands accessible by means of 
sorely needed Light-Houses, Harbor Improvements, and a Ship Canal 
around the Saut [sic], a large sum would ere this have been realized to the 
Treasury, while the southern shore of the Lake would now be alive with 
cheerful Industry, blazing and smoking with expanding “clearings,” and 
reechoing the dull thuds of the miner’s explosions. . . . Then the Arts, 
Manufactures and Appliances of civilized life would have rapidly sprung 
up and flourished where now I look but on a long sweep of wooded coast, 
sleeping to the hum of useless waterfalls.3? 


Always a fighter against monopoly, privilege, and injustice, Greeley 
did his part in remedying the mineral land situation. Chosen in the 
election of 1848 to fill a ninety-day unexpired term in Congress (De- 

30New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 


31 New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 
32New York Weekly Tribune, July 17, 1847. 
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cember 5, 1848—March 4, 1849), a term which he made memorable 
by his exposure of the mileage swindle, Greeley was appointed, logi- 
cally, to the Committee on Public Lands. Robert McClelland, of 
Michigan, moved that the Committee on Public Lands “consider and 
report upon the policy of a reduction of the minimum price of the 
mineral lands of Lake Superior to the usual minimum price of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre.” Greeley, for the committee, 
made the required report January 25, 1849, and it is easy to see from 
its character that the document is almost wholly his.** 

After giving a brief history of the manner in which the Lake Supe- 
rior region became a part of Michigan and a summary of the ills of the 
leasing system already described above, the committee presented the 
question of land sales: not until the summer of 1848 had the lands 
generally been offered for sale. Yet, up to that time, no company had 
made a dividend from the proceeds of a mine. No smelter had yet been 
erected in the region. When the lands were put up for sale, only the 
agents of the strongest working companies or mere speculators ap- 
peared. At the closing of the district land office in December, 1848, 
only twenty thousand acres had been sold. The reason for this was 
that few companies could afford to pay, at $2.50 an acre, the $14,440 
necessary to purchase nine square miles. The result: mining lands 
unsold; mining enterprise quitting the scene in disgust or moving to 
Canada where more liberal terms were offered; fewer miners in the 
area in 1848-49 than in 1845; the “greater portion of the mineral 
region would relapse into the silence and solitude of barbarism.” It 
was preposterous, the committee continued, to ask $2.50 per acre; not 
one hundred sections had valuable veins of ore or metal. The remain- 
der was agricultural or timber land suited to settlement, although the 
quality of the land and the unseasonable weather required an especially 
hardy type of farmer who would have to limit his product to hay, oats, 
potatoes, and coarse vegetables, all badly needed in the area if the 
mines continued to operate. The committee recommended “the reduc- 
tion of the price of the mineral lands of Lake Superior to the usual 
minimum price of one dollar and a quarter per acre” and introduced 
a bill to that effect. 


33Committee on Public Lands, “Mineral Lands Report,” in House Reports, 
volume 1, number 48 (30 Congress, 2 session) (Washington, D. C., n.d.). 
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On March 1, as the session was drawing to a close and the mass of 
unfinished business was assuming the customary staggering propor- 
tions, McClelland asked for the unanimous consent of the House to 
take up the bill for a third reading and vote. If it were not passed that 
day, he argued, the Senate would be unable to act upon it. His request 
was rejected, and when he did get the bill before the House for affirma- 
tive action, March 3, it was too late to take it to the Senate.*4 

On January 3, 1850, at the first session of the Thirty-first Congress, 
Senator Alpheus Felch introduced an almost identical bill. After a 
first and second reading by title the next day, it was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands. Felch, a member of that com- 
mittee, reported the bill from committee without change on January 
7. But it languished. Not until September 5 was it brought up for a 
vote. With a couple of insignificant amendments, it was passed on 
September 6. The House, after an indecorous squabble over termi- 
nology, amended and passed the bill on September 17; on September 
19, 1850, the Senate concurred with the House amendments.*® Lake 
Superior mineral lands, to Greeley’s joy as well as Michigan’s, were 
put on an equal footing with the other public lands of the nation. 

Twenty years later, looking back at the failure of his enterprise, 
Greeley wrote the epitaph to dozens of mining ventures: 

No copper of any account had yet been obtained from any but the Pitts- 
burg or Cliff mine, nor was any of consequence shipped from the Point, 
save as aforesaid, while I was interested there. Shareholders, who had 
raised their $10,000 to $50,000 in fond expectation of early returns, found 
in time that every cent, and generally more, had been expended in con- 
structing a rude pier whereon to land their supplies, cutting a road thence 
to their location, building a few rude shanties, drawing up their tools, 
powder, edibles, etc., and beginning to scratch the earth; another, and still 
another assessment being required,—not to secure returns, but to sink a 
shaft on the vein far enough to determine that they had any ore or metal 
to mine. By this time, their patience, or their faith, or their means, had 
generally failed, and they were ready to sell out for a song, or abandon the 
enterprise in despair or disgust. Such is, in essence, the history of most 
mining enterprises on Lake Superior. . . . All I ever realized by mining was 
a conviction that digging Gold, or Silver, or Copper, or Iron, or—best of 
all—Coal, is a fair business for those who bring to and invest in it the 

34Congressional Globe, n. s. volume 20, pages 638-94 (30 Congress, 2 session) 


(Washington, D. C., 1849). 
35Congressional Globe, n. s. volume 21: passim. (Washington, D. C., 1850). 
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requisite capacity, knowledge, capital, experience, perseverance, and good 
luck, and that the rarely encountered “big strikes” are as one to a million.3¢ 


What Greeley said in 1869, he had also said candidly in 1847 and 
1848. He had not, like many others visiting the copper region, been 
blinded by the prospect of sudden wealth. With utter sincerity he 
warned his readers of the difficulties: he described the incredible labors 
needed to bring a mine into paying productivity; he harangued about 
the necessity for proper transport facilities, about the need for food 
and provision at prices commensurate with the cost of mining copper, 
for the establishment of sane government procedure for the sale of 
mineral lands; and he condemned the speculation mania as inimical to 
the development of sound mining operations. Such counsel undoubt- 
edly had much influence in the eastern money marts and helped to 
convince the mining entrepreneurs of the need for sanity, experience, 
and capital in their ventures. 


36 Recollections of a Busy Life, 245-46. 


























Christian Esselen: Citizen of Atlantis 
Dora Edinger 


According to Plato the continent of 
Atlantis between Europe and America 
was submerged in the ocean that still 
bears its name. 


At A Rarity of GerMAN-AMERICANS IN 1887, an old immigrant 
spoke about a ghastly burial he had attended many years ago.! The 
funeral oration had been delivered in a fit of insanity. The speaker had 
been Ferdinand Fenner von Fenneberg. Once a brilliant Austrian 
officer, son of an Imperial lieutenant field marshal, in October, 1848, 
second in command of the National Guard in Vienna's struggle 
against the united forces of reaction, von Fenneberg had later fought 
in the uprising in Baden with the friend who had died, at the early 
age of thirty-six, Christian Esselen. 

Esselen had been editor of a periodical, Atlantis. The story of 
this monthly—the only one written by a German political exile in 
the crucial years from 1853 to 1859—is closely connected with the 
life of Esselen.? His European past was the background of the 
plans for political action in the United States he set forth in his 
magazine. 

Esselen firmly believed that the West provided the best opportunity 
for German immigrants. Therefore Atlantis first came out in De- 
troit. It then was moved to Milwaukee, where Esselen worked for 
the Banner. Two issues were printed in Chicago in the office of 
the Illinois Staatszeitung and one in Dubuque, in the plant of the 
Iowa Zejtung. In 1856 Jakob Miiller of Cleveland, editor of the 


1This article is dedicated to the memory of Professor Veit Valentin, historian 
of the German Revolution of 1848. I am certain that his colleagues will discover 
a similarity between his fate and Esselen’s. D.E. 

2Documents are not available for tracing Esselen’s whole life but a good deal 
of information may be found in scattered references in the writings of his 
friends and associates. See Julius Froeble, Ein Lebenslauf (Stuttgart, 1890-91); 
M. J. Becker, The Germans of 1849 in America (Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 1887); 
Heinrich Arnim Rattermann, “Christian Esselen,” in Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Geschichtsblatter (June, 1912); Veit Valentin, Geschichte der Deutschen Revo- 
lution von 1848-49 (Berlin, 1930-31). These writings, tinged by later references, 
sometimes contradict one another in presenting a true portrait of Esselen. 
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Wachter am Erie, suggested that an English edition of Atlantis be 
published with the assistance of a native-born German-American, 
John H. Klippart. This venture failed after a very brief period. 
Esselen returned to Detroit to edit the Michigan Volksblatt. During 
John C. Fremont’s presidential campaign the Volksblatt was sold 
to the Democrats and Esselen left. Next he was employed by the 
owners of the Tagliche Telegraph of Buffalo. ‘This connection 
was terminated in August, 1858. The last numbers of Atlantis 
were published in New York. They are better printed but less 
interesting than the earlier issues. Although Esselen’s faith in 
his political mission was not shaken, he began to publish poems 
and stories and scientific papers from European journals not avail- 
able to his subscribers in the West in a last desperate effort to 
retain them. The mere itinerary of Atlantis shows that Esselen 
fought all those years vigorously against overwhelming odds. No 
man in his situation would have been able to do more. 

Esselen was entirely without financial resources. Whatever he 
had owned or had received from his family had been spent in long 
years of study, of travel, and of political exile. His literary venture 
was based economically upon his services to the owner of a printing 
plant as editor of a German language newspaper. This enabled 
him to set and expedite his own publication by the facilities of the 
printer for whom he worked. The revenue received from the pub- 
lication of Atlantis was derived from the subscriptions of the younger 
and more politically minded but also less secure German immigrants. 

The two-fold arrangement would not only work, Esselen hoped, 
but give him a chance of firsthand insight into American condi- 
tions.. To succeed he needed a certain span of undisturbed con- 
centration. Just this he never achieved through circumstances utterly 
beyond his control and not even apparent to him for quite some 
time. He was fully aware that the political scene—his field of oper- 
ation—was not static but he was unable to judge the direction of 
these changes. A development in his own profession of journalism 
was a shift of readers of German language papers from Whig and 
Democratic to Republican journals. Esselen had therefore con- 
stantly to find new printers for the working arrangement since news- 
papers changed hands frequently. This need to move Atlantis was 
an advantage in that it broadened his understanding of the American 
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scene. But financially it was disastrous. His subscribers were scat- 
tered all over the eastern and middle western states. Esselen had 
to collect through travelling agents. Evidently many were unre- 
liable and some outright dishonest. We find that he had often to 
publish warnings. 

Considering Esselen’s lack of experience in business generally 
and in American methods especially, it is surprising that Atlantis 
survived for six years under the slim margin of profit it enjoyed 
at best. Esselen kept it alive by exploiting his physical and spiritual 
resources. ‘The assistance he was able to win never amounted to 
much. At the time of its greatest success in 1856, before the panic of 
1857, Atlantis had twelve hundred subscribers. But Esselen was 
never able to collect the money due to him. 

Like all Central Europeans, Esselen found it hard to adjust him- 
self to the American climate with its extremes of cold and heat. 
He was unmarried and did not have the security a home gives 
emigrants. He also missed the recreation he loved best: social dis- 
cussion groups and long walking trips. He encouraged singing 
societies and regretted that drinking was the favorite pastime of 
the immigrants. 

More and more he was compelled to write his paper alone since 
he could not pay any contributors. Only the last numbers pub- 
lished in New York carry reprints from European articles he had 
evidently received by mail. The earlier copies were far more vig- 
orous and original. In the middle volumes he drew largely from 
his European remembrances. 

The turning point was the year 1856. The passing of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill he felt as a blow to everything he had ever stood for. 
From then on his policies were devoted to preparing his readers for 
the coming decision. 

Like many of the Forty-eighters Esselen came from the educated 
middle class. He was born in Paderborn in 1823, but was reared 
in the neighboring then small town of Hamm in Westphalia. His 
father was a Prussian official connected with the law courts; his 
title as his son once remarked, was an “entire hexameter”; Oberap- 
pellationsgerichtssubsidienkassenrendant. Young Esselen was edu- 
cated at an excellent school. Friedrich Kapp, the son of the director, 
was his friend. Kapp’s uncle, Christian Kapp, later became a mem- 
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ber of the Paulskirche Parliament. Not only did Esselen get a 
thorough instruction in classics but also in contemporary philosophy. 
With a brilliant graduation diploma he went on to study in Freiburg 
in Baden. 

His family must have had some means since Esselen did not fol- 
low a straight course but took up different subjects. He also found 
time for extended trips in the beautiful Black Forest and into 
Switzerland beyond the nearby frontier. The loveliness of the 
wooded hills, the ruins of medieval cloisters and castles so charac- 
teristic of the German landscape made an indelible impression on his 
enthusiastic temper. In Switzerland, then teeming with political 
unrest, Esselen seems to have won close friends. 

Esselen continued his wide interests when from Freiburg in 
Baden he proceeded to the University of Heidelberg and finally 
to Berlin. Here he missed the beloved expeditions in a romantic 
countryside; he associated with the political debating groups which 
then met in Berlin. 

He also served in the army. One record relating to this experi 
ence states that he passed most of his time in arrest because of forbidden 
political activities, while another relates that Esselen left the service 
with the rank of a noncommissioned officer. The latter seems to convey 
the more reliable information. 

The friends Kapp and Esselen were always in touch with each 
other during their university years. They terminated their military 
service about the same time. 

When the first revolutionary outbreak occurred, Esselen had just 
left Berlin to return to Hamm, where he seems to have been instru- 
mental in organizing a radical Arbeiterverein. His family, evident- 
ly, was loyal to the house of Hohenzollern, and Esselen’s departure 
for Cologne meant more than the distance of the few miles he had 
to travel. Cologne was then the center of the extremists. There 
Esselen was in contact with the group led by Karl Marx and Fried- 
rich Engels. He was deeply impressed by the personality of Mikhail 
Bakunin. 

It was as the unofficial representative of Marx and Engels that 
he went to Frankfort. He was accompanied by Eduard Pelz, writer 
of popular pamphlets from Silesia where he had stirred up public 
feeling during the rebellion of the weavers—one of the serious out- 
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breaks of social unrest preceding the revolution of 1848. Both 
Esselen and Pelz behaved with utmost radicalism, bitterly criticising 
the dignified and somewhat academic procedures of the Paulskirche 
Parliament. Anxious to keep the seat of German political life free 
from revolutionary disturbances, the city authorities expelled both 
Pelz and Esselen in an official move that for many observers meant 
the first indication of a strengthening of the conservative powers. 
The Arbeiterverein of Frankfort, whose founder and _ president 
Esselen had become in a surprisingly short time, remonstrated vigor- 
ously, and Karl Marx published similar protests by the Arbeiterverein 
of Cologne and that of Hamm, Esselen’s home town, in his paper 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung. The following months Esselen seems 
to have passed in the Frankfort city jail since, defiantly, he had 
not left the city. He was brought to trial, once more formally ex- 
pelled, then released from prison in September, 1848, when polit- 
ical events had taken a threatening turn. Esselen immediately 
joined in the construction of barricades and in the street fighting 
yet, when the uprising had been put down by the action of the 
Prussian and Austrian troops the newly established Provisional Cen- 
tral Government had summoned, Esselen found it advisable to leave. 

In Strassburg, beyond the near French border, he and other revolu- 
tionaries anxiously watched the German developments. He was deeply 
impressed by the sublime beauty of the cathedral and by the song that 
originated in Strassburg, the “Marseillaise”—both reactions being quite 
characteristic for this young German radical. The French authorities, 
however, were not delighted with the influx of political refugees who 
constantly received visits from their friends active on the other bank of 
the Rhine. The exiles, therefore, moved south into Switzerland, where 
they were hospitably received by fellow revolutionaries. 

Outstanding among them was Albert Galeer. Galeer’s mature per- 
sonality had a strong influence on Esselen. Galeer introduced him to 
the actual functioning of a democratic state, a federal union of different 
cantons. Galeer was a man of comfortable means. He generously took 
care of his refugee friends. They considered their stay a short rallying 
point only, before the decisive battle of the European revolution against 
the growing reactionary forces. The trend in neighboring France, 
where Louis Napoleon had won the elections, was omnious for the 
experienced observers in Geneva. 
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The awaited call to arms came with the news of the popular up- 
rising in Baden. In a flare-up of enthusiasm after the enforced quiet, 
Esselen with his close friend, Dr. Alfred Michel, left for southwestern 
Germany. Somewhere near the border they met a singer travelling 
south to Italy. This lady gave a glowing description of the events, and 
the two young men regarded her as a personification of “Winged Vic- 
tory.” Yet the future brought no glorious victories for their cause. Dr. 
Michel was killed in action. In 1858 Esselen wrote words of remem- 
brance to this friend he had loved so much. Esselen himself did not 
feel that he was doing his best. He seems to have been caught in all 
sorts of unpleasant situations and petty personal jealousies—“European 
Nativism” he said later. 

His Swiss friend, Albert Galeer, tried to bring succor from Switzer- 
land, yet failed. Esselen was with him at the end of the campaign when 
a group of the defeated revolutionary forces retreated across the frontier. 
During the winter 1849-50 many of the revolutionaries were again in 
Geneva. Esselen compiled an extensive record of the action ‘1 Baden 
in collaboration with the military leader, Johann Philipp Becker, and 
the assistance of Franz Sigel.* It is still considered an excellent source 
of information. 

Though the revolutionaries hoped soon to return to Germany it be- 
came increasingly evident that the counter-revolutionary forces were 
winning all over Europe. Neutral Switzerland felt the pressure espe- 
cially from France. Karl Heinzen, also one of Galeer’s house guests, 
was expelled from this haven of refuge. When Galeer died suddenly 
of a stroke, this tragic loss apparently convinced Esselen that he must 
leave Geneva himself. 

For some time he lingered in Holland, possibly to see his relatives 
before he departed from Europe. He stopped in London, asylum of 
Alexander Herzen, of Guiseppe Mazzini, of Karl Marx, but not for 
long, for in 1852 he landed in the United States. 

Christian Esselen was now about thirty years old. He had a back- 
ground of the best academic education Germany then could offer. He 
had been in close contact with political leaders. He had seen actual 
fighting of a revolutionary army and he had had a chance to analyze 
his experiences with intelligent and mature men, the champions of 


3Johann Philipp Becker, Christian Esselen, Geschichte der Suddeutschen 
Mairevolution (Genf, 1849). 
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the newly won Swiss democracy. Thus he seemed well equipped for 
the goal he set for himself—to start a publication designed to organize 
the German immigrants in the United States as active forces in the 
coming decisions. 

Esselen arrived in America in the year when most of the political 
refugees from Central Europe had reached the conclusion that the 
hoped-for turn in the reactionary tide would not come in the very near 
future. The emigrants that had preceded them to the United States, 
the so-called “Greys” of the revolution of 1830, were politically less 
interested for reasons that one of their leaders, Esselen’s friend and 
later co-worker, Friedrich Miinch, explained with keen insight and 
without any personal prejudice: long years of hard struggle for survival 
in America, he maintained, had made the “Greys” more cautious and 
more conservative in their judgments than the Forty-eighters. But the 
“Greens,” the new arrivals fresh from the field of battle, started out 
to convince the “Greys” that the American scene was changing more 
rapidly than they were aware of and that the pattern of this change was 
in line with the general political trend in Europe, just as it had been 
during the revolutionary period at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Esselen’s paper, fittingly called Atlantis, since it was written for read- 
ers who lived between the two continents, had therefore a complex 
program. Esselen exchanged tactical aims for long-view strategy yet 
kept his main convictions: that the developments in all countries of 
Western civilization were phases of a single movement, and that the 
German immigrants would have to play an important part, both as 
American citizens and as believers in a coming democratic world fed- 
eration in the struggles he foresaw. 

Since Esselen was striving to achieve his ends through the printed 
word, the true test of his personality should be his literary style. 
Esselen’s pure yet simple German expressed his personality. From his 
use of the German language it is evident that the principles of German 
idealism which he had absorbed had become part of his very soul. In 
a general way he was influenced by the two great masters of German 
journalistic style, Ludwig Boerne and Heinrich Heine, but it is Goethe 
he quotes often without being aware of it. These quotations he made 
from memory, as slight inaccuracies prove, and not from the best- 
known works only. Toward the end of his career when he felt that 
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all his efforts weré doomed to failure and might vanish into complete 
oblivion he repeated these lines by Goethe: 

There ’tis again, as do the Stars condition; 

Law and Necessity and every Will 

Precisely as we should, is but volition, 

Confronted by it makes absolute Power nil. 

We pluck from our heart the dearest notions 

To a harsh Must submit Will and Emotions, 

Thus then, for many years, are we but feign-free 

Yet closer thereon, than at the start we see.* 
These verses are familiar only to those who know Goethe well. They 
are not to be found in any current translation of Goethe’s works. 

Friedrich Kapp, Esselen’s comrade at school, also cited them in his 
American sketch, “The Latin Farmer.”> Though the hero is no por- 
trait of Esselen—who never was a farmer, Latin or otherwise—his under- 
lying mood is similar to that of Esselen: the proud and stoic amor fati— 
triumph of human dignity accepting that there is no complete freedom 
of will. It was this philosophy that enabled Esselen to carry on in what 
he believed his call long after it had become clear that there would be 
not only no success in his lifetime but possibly no trace surviving from 
the sacrifice of his life and of all personal happiness. 

The political ideals to which Esselen had devoted his life matured 
but did not change. Their core was the belief that the United States 
provided the last chance of liberty. The goal was to establish a true 
democracy on the basis of justice, freedom, and enlightenment. The 
United States was closer to the decision than Europe since the latter 
had become the center of reaction. In Europe the Forty-eighters had 
been defeated by brute power. In the United States, although they 
still were engaged in an uphill fight, they might contribute toward a 
better future even though this future might not come within their own 
lifetimes. Those who struggled in Europe for freedom now strive in the 

4Translated from the German by L. B.: 


“Da ist’s denn wieder, wie die Sterne wollten: 
“Bedingung und Gesetz und aller Wille 
“Ist nur ein Wollen, weil wir eben sollten, 
“Und vor dem Willen schweigt die Willkiir stille; 
“Das Liebste wird vomHerzen weggescholten, 
“Dem harten Muss bequemt sich Will ’und Grille. 
“So sind wir scheinfrei denn, nach manchen Jahren, 
“Nur enger dran, als wir am Anfang waren.” 
5“Lateinische Bauern” from Kapp’s collection of essays, Aus und uber Amer- 


ika, (Berlin, 1876). 
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United States for emancipation. It is the same war, and they use the 
same weapons as they did in Europe, just as previously did Lafayette 
and Paine participate in both Europe and America in the same great 
revolutionary tide. The political developments in the United States 
inaugurated a new era in history. The rising civilization will win na- 
tional and social freedom. On this basis democratic self government 
will ultimately be safely established. In the coming world federation 
of democracies a free and united democratic Germany—not a con- 
federacy of German states—will be the center of the European federa- 
tion. 

No one can blame the German immigrants for hoping for such a 
future, and when freedom-loving Americans thus strive together with 
freedom-loving German immigrants the spectre of nativism will van- 
ish. Yet for those exiles who will become established in the United 
States there is an absolute necessity to become Americanized, prefer- 
ably through American schools. In this matter Esselen was quite 
definitely of the same opinion as the native Americans. He himself 
became an American citizen. He believed that if Germans were able 
to live in freedom and in unity in exile this would prove that Germans 
could also be free and united in their homeland. 

In describing a meeting with fellow Forty-eighters, Esselen was 
moved by their essentially German enthusiasm for universal freedom. 
He felt that even if the existence of the United States would be en- 
dangered by the right of revolution, the civilization of the German 
immigrants, their schools, their publications, their institutions would 
have to serve the special historic mission of the Union, without re- 
nouncing their German identity. 

The following quotation is from the last issue of Atlantis, published 
when Esselen’s enterprise seemed to be a complete failure. He ex- 
pressed the expectation that in the coming presidential elections the 
German vote might hold the balance in some states and went on to 
say: 

The political decision of the German immigrants will be the guarantee 
of the ability of Germans to enjoy republican institutions and sovereignty 
of the people. History should grant its share to the German element in the 
great task by which culture will conquer this entire continent. 

In an especially depressed and hopeless mood, after the election of 
James Buchanan when he foresaw a breakup of the Union, he wrote: 
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“In Europe we were defeated by bayonets only. Here we lost in a 
contest of public opinion. This is a far more decisive defeat: worse 
than a lost battle.” Esselen felt as if he had condemned himself to 
slow suicide when he said that no contribution was possible by those 
who dare to mention liberty. “Without a home, without friends,” he 
was deeply unhappy when he watched German immigrants com- 
placently accepting the corruption of the Buchanan administration. 
Although Esselen could be very gay in congenial company, almost 
everything he wrote was serious even when he described his joy in 
meeting his old comrades, in hearing once more their fighting songs, 
and in seeing the Black Red and Golden banners. In his poetic moods 
he seemed desperately homesick. In the untamed virgin forest his 
memory reverted to the European landscape mellowed by long his- 
tory. His words were sad and resigned when, in 1855, he started a 
collection for the destitute families of two of his group: Gustav Adolph 
Résler, once a very popular member of the Paulskirche Parliament who 
died in extreme poverty; and Heinrich Loose, a German freethinker 
who had to be transferred to an asylum. ‘ 
_ Whenever Atlantis displayed a lighter vein, it was produced by the 
pen of “Far West,” a pseudonym of Friedrich Minch, the only true 
and reliable friend Esselen seems to have won in America. Miinch, a 
brother-in-law of Karl Follen, was a leader of the Burschenschafter 
group which left Germany in the 1830's to settle in Missouri. He also 
had lived through hard times. In a friendly and understanding way 
he tried to encourage the more recent immigrant Esselen. Other Ger- 
man-Americans later wrote of Esselen kind words. The German-Amer- 
ican poet, Caspar Butz, published in 1879 in his poems a warm-hearted 
remembrance to his “Brother,” Esselen.* Jacob Miiller of Cleveland, 
who had sponsored the short-lived English edition of Atlantis, wrote 
in 1898 with sympathy and admiration of Esselen’s brilliant gifts and 
of his unselfish devotion to his ideals, to liberty, and to enlightenment. 
F. W. Hense-Jensen, the historian of the Germans of Wisconsin, in 
1900 called Esselen one of the most far-sighted of the Forty-eighters. 


®This poem which Butz dedicated to Esselen was “Unsere Toten. Geschrieben 
auf dem Friedhofe zu Monroe, Michigan, in Sommer 1863” (Our Dead Com- 
rades, Written on the Cemetery at Monroe, Michigan, in the Summer of 1863) 


a ” collection of poems, Gedichte eines Deutsch Amerikaners (Chicago, 
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But in his last crisis, in New York, Esselin seems to have been utterly 
alone. 

Evidently he kept his desperate financial struggle a secret. In vain he 
tried to find another business connection. He had become very nervous 
and excitable. The severe depression of 1857 had hit the newcomers in 
the West hardest and Esselen’s subscribers had ceased to pay. The 
New York Criminal Zeitung und Belletristisches Journal wrote on 
December 17, 1858, in response to a reader’s inquiry, that Atlantis had 
not ceased publication but had been sold by the owner to the Handels- 
zeitung. On December 24, the same paper published a correction. The 
editor excused himself for his erroneous statement. He said he had not 
known that things were as desperate as Esselen himself had described 
them in a letter “with a rather irritated introduction” to the effect that 
the tardiness of the subscribers in the West had forced him to discon- 
tinue the publication until such time as enough new ones could be 
found. An agent had been entrusted with the task of collecting the 
money due to Esselen. Soon, Esselen concluded, he hoped to be able 
to give further informations to the few readers who had continued to 
pay. Should enough new subscribers be won the magazine would be 
published again. 

It never was, for in May, 1859, soon after this letter was written 
Esselen died, aged thirty-six, in a hospital in New York. On the 
strength of the vague and conflicting reports it is impossible to say what 
exactly was the cause of his death, yet complete physical and spiritual 
exhaustion could only have been the result of his incessant efforts. 

The Democratic New York Staatszeitung had often been engaged 
in heated debates of Esselen’s views. It now published an editorial 
in tribute to Esselen’s integrity and brilliant gifts as a journalist. Esse- 
len had knowingly accepted a tragic fate; but he had hoped that his 
endeavors would leave a trace, and that the German population would 
be won over to progressive political ideas. This obituary proves that 
his contemporaries felt that he had helped to shape the momentuous 
decision of the German electorate in 1860. 

After the Civil War his name and work were forgotten. A new 
generation no more inhabited Atlantis. 





Mark Twain's Lansing Lecture on Roughing It 
Wallace B. Moffett 


Mark TWAIN APPEARED FOR THE SECOND TIME AS A LECTURER before 
a Lansing audience! on the evening of December 14, 1871. The talk, 
delivered at Mead’s Hall,” was sponsored by the Young Men’s Society.® 
Some interesting bits of Twainiana emerge from the event, docu- 
mented by considerable advance publicity for the lecture and by the 
surprisingly complete coverage of the text of the lecture itself, which 
is reprinted here from the columns of the Lansing State Republican.‘ 
Details of the event suggest much about the position and performance 
of the great humorist at this stage of his career and the contemporary 
status and methods of the lecturing business in America. Of significance 
too is Mark’s decision, apparently at the last minute, to abandon his 
announced lecture on Artemus Ward and to try out on his Lansing 
audience a new one based on the materials of his forthcoming book, 


Roughing It.5 


1Mark Twain had lectured once before in Lansing late in December, 1868. 

2The “Mead Block” was erected in 1865 on the southeast corner of North 
Washington Avenue and Ottawa Street. “On the second floor of his new block, 
Mr. Mead built a theatre which was provided with a stage, drop curtain, scenery, 
wings, and all the paraphernalia of a regular play house. This was the first one 
built in Lansing. For a few years it held first place but after Buck’s Opera House 
was opened in 1873 it had to take a back seat as a theatre. For nearly forty years 
it was a popular meeting place for all kinds of public assemblies. At one time 
an attempt was made to revive it as a play house, the name was changed to 
‘Star Theatre’ and some improvements made but the venture was not a success.” 
James P. Edmonds, Early Lansing History, 77-78 (Lansing, 1944). 

3In the publicity for the course Mark Twain was presented as the featured 
attraction of the course of six lectures. The other speakers announced were: 
“Dr. J. B. Angell, Fred. Douglass, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Hon. Wm. Parsons, 
and S. M. Hewlett.” Lansing State Republican, November 30, 1871. 

4Inasmuch as Mark Twain aimed numerous angry blasts at reporters who 
ruined the usefulness of his lectures by publishing them, the feat of getting 
down so complete a record of the talk in so small an auditorium seems remark- 
able. The reporter probably used the Pitman method of shorthand usually 
referred to at the time as “phonographic” transcription. 

5Dixon Wecter in “The Love Letters of Mark Twain,” The Atlantic Monthly, 
181:83-88 (January, 1948), suggests that the Roughing It lecture was first given 
in Chicago on December 18 and 19, 1871. He writes: “To Mark’s intense vexa- 
tion, a newspaper published most of his Artemus Ward lecture; by sitting up 
till all hours and writing furiously on the railway cars, he arrived in Chicago 
with a brand-new one based upon his next book, called ‘Roughing It’.” The 
Chicago Evening Post gave the new lecture a glowing review and the Tribune 
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Mark had started out the lecture season of 1871-72, under the man- 
agement of James Redpath, with a lecture which he called “Reminis- 
cences of Some Pleasant Characters I Have Met,” but in a little more 
than a month he was tired of the subject. On October 28, 1871, he 
wrote to Redpath from Washington, D.C.: “I have come square out, 
thrown ‘Reminiscences’ overboard, and taken ‘Artemus Ward, Humor- 
ist,’ for my topic. Wrote it here on Friday and Saturday and read it 
from mss. last night to enormous house. It suits me and I'll never de- 
liver the nasty, nauseous ‘Reminiscences’ any more.”® Mark’s character- 
istic discontent with any oft-repeated lecture, however, soon began to 
simmer again, and his determination to give up the Artemus Ward talk 
was not entirely due to the newspaper synopses which threatened to 
destroy its freshness for future audiences. He wrote to his wife Livy: 
“—am patching at my lecture all the time—trying to weed Artemus out 
of it and work myself in. What I say, fetches ’em—but what he says— 
don’t.”" And by December 8, his disgust with the thing prompted him 
to write from Buffalo to his managers: “Notify all hands that from this 
time I shall talk nothing but selections from my forthcoming book 
Roughing It. Tried it last night. Suits me tiptop.”® Nearly a week 
later, however, Mark still used the Artemus Ward lecture at Ann Arbor 
and “kept his audience in a continual roar of laughter.”® The publicity 
in Lansing newspapers makes it obvious that the order “to notify all 
hands” of the change had not reached the local committee by the 
evening of December 14. On the day of the Lansing talk, an advertise- 
ment for Roughing It in the State Republican suggests a sound business 
motive for the young author’s decision to abandon the sure-fire Artemus 
not only praised the lecture but printed sizable portions of it. Mr. Wecter (page 
85) gives a portion of Mark’s letter to Livy: “I shall begin talking it [probably 
another lecture] the moment I get out of range of the cursed Chicago Tribune 
that printed my new lecture and so made it impossible for me to talk it with 
any spirit in Illinois. If these devils incarnate only appreciated what suffering 
they inflict with their infernal synopses, maybe they would try to have humanity 
enough to refrain.” Obviously the “brand-new” lecture had already been deliv- 
ered in Lansing, but Mark apparently did not know that the “devils incarnate” 
of the State Republican had printed a much more complete coverage than the 
synopses in the “cursed” Tribune. 

6“Letters to James Redpath from Samuel L. Clemens,” in the Mark Twain 
Quarterly, 5:20 CWinter-Spring, 1942). 

TWecter, “The Love Letters of Mark Twain,” 84. 

8“Letters to James Redpath,” 20. 


9The Detroit Daily Post, December 15, 1871. The reference here is to “Mark 
Twain of Innocents Abroad notoriety.” 
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Ward lecture in favor of giving a vigorous plug for his new book:?° 


Mark Twain’s new book entitled “Roughing It” is a work of between 600 
and 700 pages, illustrated with over 250 engravings, showing how a three 
months’ pleasure trip was extended to a period of seven years, and how a 
penniless American citizen became a millionaire, and then takes back his 
original condition. It is written in the same happy style that gave such 
popularity to his “Innocents Abroad.”!1_ And abounds in descriptions of 
scenery and incidents of the Far West, and touches up Mormonism and 
Brigham Young in glowing colors. M. E. Hoyt is agent!” for this forth- 
coming book and is now canvassing the city for new subscribers. 


The newspaper build-up, begun two weeks before the scheduled 
talk, gives some indication of the rising prestige of the young journalist- 
lecturer-author when, as Henry L. Mencken says, he was engaged in 
the “business of introducing the American Language to good society.” 
The first announcement, in the State Republican of November 30, 
1871, ran as follows: 


Sam L. Clement [sic], better known as Mark Twain, will deliver the 
opening lecture on the 14th of December. He has appeared once before a 
Lansing audience, early in the winter of 1868-9. Those who heard him 
at that time will need no words of recommendation to induce them to 
become hearers again. Within these three years he has made a large portion 
of his reputation as the most brilliant humorous writer in the English lan- 
guage. The publication of his “Innocents Abroad,” his successful manage- 
ment of the Agricultural Department of the “Galaxy,”!3 his war maps of 


10Once before Mark had used the lecture platform to ballyhoo a new book. 
De Lancey Ferguson, in Mark Twain: Man and Legend, 138 (Indianapolis, 
1943), writes: “On July 2 [1869], he lectured again in San Francisco, with 
hilarious success. He had outdone himself in preparing the publicity, which 
was an elaborate advertisement for his forthcoming book as well as for the lecture. 
It took the form of alleged protests from prominent citizens, ‘and about 1500 in 
the steerage,’ against the infliction of the lecture, to which he retorted that 
nothing would move him from his fell purpose. ‘It only costs the public a dollar 
apiece, and if they can’t stand it what do they stay here for?’ He represented the 
Pacific Board of Brokers as offering to pay his passage if he would leave at 
once, and the Chief of Police as saying, ‘You had better go.’ So of course it was 
the lecture that went, with a bang.” 

11The Innocents Abroad had appeared in the midsummer of 1869. The pro- 
posed title, The New Pilgrim’s Progress, had to be reduced to a subtitle, appar- 
ently as irreverent to the memory of John Bunyan. 

12See Frank Luther Mott, Golden Multitudes, 156 (New York, 1947), for 
comment on the post-Civil War boom in the subscription method of marketing 
books through agents “because army demobilization made it easy for publishers 
to find plenty of bright young men at loose ends as canvassers.” Innocents 
Abroad sold from door to door for thirty-five years to achieve a half million 
sales—a record never equalled by Roughing It. 

13The Galaxy, a New York literary magazine, employed Mark to conduct a 
humorous column called “Memoranda” (1870-71). Some of his good early 
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Paris and the surrounding country,!4 and the thousand irresistible jokes 
that have been published in every paper in the land, have made his name a 
household word.15 No lecturer could so well fill a house and command such 
an appreciative audience as Mark Twain. His subject will be “Artemus 
Ward, Humorist.” 


In a follow-up on December 7, the inclusive superlative identifying 
the speaker may well have sprung as much from the promoter’s zeal 
as from critical fact: 


As our Lansing people expect soon to have the pleasure of listening to 
a lecture from the greatest humorist of the age, we make a short extract 
from the Philadelphia Press, showing that even in the Quaker City such 


“Despite the inclement weather, an immense audience assembled last 
evening, at the Academy of Music to hear America’s humorist par excel- 
lence, Mark Twain, deliver his new and delicious lecture, entitled “Remi- 
niscences of some uncommon-place characters that I have chanced to meet.” 
The lecturer appeared, being greeted with rounds of applause. Mr. Clem- 
ents [sic] stood quite still for a few moments, gazing vacantly around the 
house, much as if he expected to see a long-lost grandmother amidst the 
audience. Apparently not finding the ancient relative, he coughed modest- 
ly, and proceeded to introduce himself in a nasal voice, which from its 
twang was of itself amusing and during the whole lecture he sent forth a 
vein of humor that was perfectly irresistible.” 


On the day of the lecture in a column of the State Republican 
headed “Brevities” appeared the announcement: “Mark Twain, the 
inimitable humorist, lectures to-night at Mead’s Hall. As there will be 
a grand rush, procure your reserve-seat tickets of A. A. Nichols before 
the lecture begins, as none will be sold after the doors are opened.” 
An advertisement in the same issue announced the subject as “Artemus 
Ward” and the price of single tickets as fifty cents, season tickets (six 
lectures), $2.00.1° 

The three-year interval between Mark’s two lecture tours in Mich- 
igan had produced dramatic change in the frontier world he was now 
writing went into its columns. Albert Biglow Paine reported that Mark soon 
found it cheerless to be an underpaid “monthly humorist.” 

14At the time of the Siege of Paris Mark had prepared for the Buffalo Express 
burlesque maps of the Paris fortifications for which he carved his own illustra- 
tions—a knack from the old Hannibal Journal days. See Bernard De Voto, editor, 


Mark Twain in Eruption, 251-52 (New York, 1940). See also Ferguson, Man 
and Legend, 154. 

15A perusal of the current newspapers justifies this claim, for Mark Twain 
was a frequent source of bits of humorous column filler. 

16Lansing State Republican, December 14, 1871. 
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recalling for his Lansing audience, in the nature, demands, and rewards 
of the lecturing system, and in the speaker's fame and prosperity. 

The famous golden spike on the Union Pacific had symbolically, 
and quite literally, ended an epoch in the American frontier story. The 
world of the clipper ship, the prairie schooner, and the Overland Ex- 
press began to slip rapidly into the realm of legend and the tall tale. 
Henceforth, the railroad would convey a different sort of emigrant to 
a different sort of West. A new generation of fortune hunters—the 
journalists and satiric historians—were to continue working those 
fabulous veins for the residue of wealth that lay in the folk stuff of 
pioneer tall talk. As he stood on the threshold of the unlovely Gilded 
Age, Mark Twain could scarcely have foreseen how much his reputa- 
tion during the next decade was to depend on his memory of the rich 
and racy materials of a vanishing era—a memory sharpened by his re- 
cent reliving those times in the arduous months of writing Roughing 
It. In a sense he had not yet really abandoned the West for the East. 
His decision to use these materials for his Lansing lecture was a momen- 
tous one for him, and the moment found him in fine form for sharing 
the nostalgic scenes of the color and boisterous fun of the last years of 
his vagabondage in a world that was rapidly vanishing.17 

In the early seventies, that curiously native institution, the American 
lyceum lecture system, was also caught in a void between two phases. 
Audiences were becoming sparse and indifferent, profits were dwin- 
dling, and the most rewarding avocation of writers and other purveyors 
of culture was waning alarmingly. The high moral earnestness of the 
Emersonian school of lecturers was becoming as unpopular with the 
postwar audiences as were the “outrageously” high prices being asked 
by the speakers. Promoters and local sponsors were forced to move 
in the direction of novelty and sensational entertainment to assure 
themselves of financial survival if not prosperity. Travelers, explorers, 
scientific demonstrators, dramatic readers, and, of course, humorists— 
clowns or artists—were booked in increasing numbers.!® Earnest souls 

17See Robert L. Ramsay and Frances G. Emberson, “A Mark Twain Glossary,” 
in The University of Missouri Studies, volume 13, number 1, page 19 (January 
1, 1938), for evidence that “next to the river, his Western experience colored 
Mark Twain’s vocabulary more than any other chapter of his life.” The next 
year, the continually altered Roughing It lecture became the vehicle for his 
London triumph, when he filled the largest hall in the city for two months. 


18An unpublished manuscript of my colleague Mr. David Mead makes an 
interesting study of the records of various Ohio lecture courses during this time. 
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protested against this vulgarization of the American lecture system: 


A few years ago men who had made the platform popular and useful—not 
more than twenty-five—had something to say that the people wanted to 
hear. The people took their utterances home and absorbed them into their 
life. They shaped opinion, developed sentiment, agitated great public ques- 
tions, denounced wrongs, taught, exhorted, stirred the people.!9 

The degeneration into “mountebands and jesters” who offered mere 
entertainment in lieu of cultural food did not lack articulate protest. 
Into this breach the middlemen, “the lecture-brokers,” and able man- 
agers like the canny Scot, James Redpath, strove mightily to salvage 
their market in the hiatus between the original vitality of the New 
England lyceum system and the succeeding cultural circus of the Chau- 
tauqua, 1874 to 1924. Mark Twain’s superb talents were cut to order 
for this exigency. He succeeded in being quite as dependable in filling 
houses during these doldrums in American lecturing as he was to con- 
tinue to be, off and on for the rest of his life, when he extended his 
field and carried his distinctive variety of the American viewpoint to 
the remotest parts of the globe. 

The winter of 1871-72 found Mark’s personal affairs in much better 
condition than during the previous year—a year of illness and death in 
the family, and of the uncongenial routine of newspaper drudgery in 
Buffalo. Mark had moved his small family to Hartford, the health of 
Livy and the baby had improved, and work on the new book had gone 
well. The new lecture on Artemus Ward had had its metropolitan 
opening in Boston early in November, and an ordeal he had dreaded 
with characteristic western suspicion of the Hub had turned into a 
flattering triumph.”° And the reception of the subsequent lectures 
through New York, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio, if one can safely 
judge from a sampling of newspaper reports, promised well for his 
future fame and fortune.” Mark’s spirits were consistently high for 

19“T_ecture-Brokers and Lecture-Breakers,” in Scribners Monthly, 1:560-61 
(March, 1871). 

20Wecter, “The Love Letters of Mark Twain,” 84. 

21The improved state of Mark’s reputation as a lecturer in 1871 over that of 
the tour of 1868-69 is clearly indicated by the quantity of advance publicity and 
the unanimity of laudatory reports of the later talks in the newspaper accounts 
from Ann Arbor, Lansing, and Chicago. A rather typical illustration of the 
restrained enthusiasm for his earlier appearances with “The American Vandal 
Abroad” appeared in the Detroit Free Press, December 23, 1868: “Last evening 


Young Men’s Hall was densely crowded with one of the largest audiences of the 
season, to listen to Mark Twain in his new role of comic lecturer. The lecture 
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one of his volatile temperament. Professionally, the period was a 
critical time in Mark’s triple career as journalist, author, and lecturer. 
The postwar humorists, of whom Mark was rapidly becoming the 
leader, were all closer to journalism than to literature—which was still 
a pretty genteel matter. The phenomenal success of Innocents Abroad— 
actually a reporter’s venture—had convinced neither its author nor his 
public that he belonged to literature. A repetition of the initial lucky 
success with the new book, due to appear in February, 1872, would be 
a confirmation of his ability to support his family outside the security 
of a routine newspaper job. Thus it appears probable that there was 
more involved in the decision to abandon the announced lecture on 
Artemus Ward for a chance to boost the new book than a speaker’s bore- 
dom with a subject. Opportune timing was something more than a 
forensic trick with Mark Twain. 

Although he never brought himself to admit that lecturing was any- 
thing but a financial necessity, he did not regard the techniques of 
speaker and writer as alien. In his lifelong apprenticeship in the craft 
of letters he continued to respect and to use the platform and oral 
utterance as the best possible proving ground for getting the breath 
of life into written things. In referring to his platform partnership 
with George Washington Cable, he wrote: 


Written things are not for speech; their form is literary; they are stiff, 
inflexible, and will not lend themselves to happy and effective delivery with 
the tongue—where their purpose is to merely entertain, not instruct; they 
have to be limbered up, broken up, colloquialized, and turned into the 
common forms of unpremeditated talk—otherwise they will bore the house, 
not entertain it.... 


itself was decidedly good, but its delivery was not what might have been 
expected, an assumed drawl, though very taking and appropriate at times, 
spoiling the effect of many of the finest sentences. Some of the more serious 
passages were of. the most brilliant order, but their effect was marred by the 
failing already alluded to.” The Iowa City Republican, January 20, 1869, was 
more positive in its distaste for the lecture: “A splendid audience turned out to 
hear Mark Twain discourse about “The American Vandal Abroad,’ and we 
fear were greatly disappointed. As a lecture it was a humbug. As an occasion 
for laughter on very small capital of wit or ideas it was a success . . . but it was 
impossible to know when he was talking in earnest and when in burlesque. It 
was amusing to see such a crowd laughing together even though we knew that 
half of them were ashamed that they were laughing at such very small witticisms. 
We were very much disappointed that there was so little substance to his lecture. 
We would not give two cents to hear him again.” Quoted by Fred W. Larch, 
“Mark Twain in Iowa,” in the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, 27:514 
(July 1929). 
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One of the readings which I used was a part of an extravagant chapter in 
dialect from Roughing It which I entitled “His Grandfather’s Old Ram.” 
After I had memorized it it began to undergo changes on the platform and 
it continued to edit and revise itself, night after night, until by and by, from 
dreading to begin on it before an audience, I came to like and enjoy it. . . .22 
Some interesting traces of this process of self-revising “night after 
night” may be uncovered in a comparison of the printed text of Rough- 
ing It, the Lansing lecture so scrupulously recorded, and the less com- 
pletely reported versions of the Chicago lectures printed a few days 
later in the Chicago Tribune. Mark’s extreme care in subjecting his 
prose rhythms and the vernacular of his dialogue to the test of oral 
iteration was not only fruitful in perfecting the lectures themselves, 
but was probably at the heart of the stylistic progress made between the 
Innocents Abroad and the more highly developed artistry of Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

There is little reason to question the honesty of Mark’s insistence 
that he lectured solely to cope with the immediate problems of liveli- 
hood—from the first frightened venture in 1866 at Maguire’s Academy 
of Music in San Francisco, and the later labors to meet the demands 
of his growing family, to the final epic effort to pay the mountainous 
debts he had assumed. Mark frankly lectured for money and vowed 
vehemently and repeatedly, whenever the fatigue of travel, the feuds 
with landlords or reporters, and particularly the pangs of separation 
from his beloved family threatened to overwhelm him, that he would 
never, never lecture again. But just as the business man in him 
could never be immune to the money rewards,”* so the eternal actor 
could never be indifferent to the flattery and thrill of power that came to 
him from his dexterity in moulding an audience to his will by his in- 
comparable genius for creating laughter. Actually the statements of his 
pleasure and pride in this art bulk considerably larger, if less vehement, 
than his frequent final renunciations of the whole platform business. 
Always he was forced back to the somewhat sheepish admission that 
he was among those “who, being long accustomed to success and to 
the delicious intoxication of the applause which follows it, are too 

22Bernard De Voto, Mark Twain in Eruption, 216-17. 

23See Van Wyck Brooks, The Ordeal | Mark Twain (New York 1920), for 


a development of the thesis that financial compulsions were paramount in the 
compromises that determined Mark Twain’s destiny. 
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wedded to their dissipation to be capable now or hereafter of abandon- 
ing it.”24 

Not only did he never cease to agonize over his craftsmanship as a 
writer, but he continued to develop, and to discuss, the techniques of 
the successful raconteur, for to him the two arts were complementary 
not hostile. The humorous story he regarded, as distinct from the witty 
or comic story, to be peculiarly an American thing: 

The humorous story is strictly a work of art—high and delicate art—and 
only an artist can tell it; but no art is necessary in telling the comic and the 
witty story; anybody can do it. The art of telling a humorous story—under- 


stand, I mean by word of mouth, not print—was created in America, and 
has remained at home. 

The humorous story is told gravely; the teller does his best to conceal 
the fact that he even dimly suspects that there is anything funny about it; 
but the teller of the comic story tells you beforehand that it is one of the 
funniest things he has ever heard, then tells it with eager delight, and is 
the first person to laugh when he gets through. And sometimes if he has 
had good success, he is so glad and happy that he will repeat the “nub” of 
it and glance around from face to face, collecting applause, and then repeat 
it again. It is a pathetic thing to see. 

Very often, of course, the rambling and disjointed humorous story fin- 
ishes with a nub, point, snapper, or whatever you like to call it. Then the 
listener must be alert, for in many cases the teller will divert attention from 
that nub by dropping it in a carefully casual and indifferent way, with the 
pretense that he doesn’t know it is a nub.?5 


There is ample testimony to the effectiveness of this carefully culti- 
vated nonchalance of manner, of the simulated embarrassment of the 
innocent fellow who blunders into the most uproarious situations only 
to find himself startled, then puzzled, and finally pleased with himself 
for his good luck. The finely simulated discomfiture in the first person, 
of nominating himself as number one dolt in a society of fools, rarely 
failed to endear Mark Twain to an audience, American or otherwise. 
Mark has been generous in letting us behind the scenes for various 
glimpses of his modus operandi. When the expert arises, he writes, he 
will soar along, in the most beautiful way, on the wings of practiced mem- 
ory, heaving in a little decayed grammar here, and a little wise tautology 


there, and a neatly counterfeited embarrassment yonder, and a little finely 
acted stumbling and stammering for a word, rejecting this word and that, 


24Mark Twain's Speeches with an Introduction by Albert Biglow Paine, 
and an Appreciation by William Dean Howells, 2 (New York, 1923). 
25How to Tell a Story and Other Essays, 7-8 (New York, 1897). 
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and finally getting the right one, and fetching it out with ripping effect, 
and the glad look of a man who has got out of a bad hobble entirely by 
accident. . . .26 


We are indebted to a reporter in Chicago, which was the next stop 
in the itinerary after the Lansing engagement, for an interesting pro- 
file of Mark Twain’s platform appearance and manner at this time. 
The Chicago reporter wrote: 

Mr. Clemens is a youngish looking man of perhaps thirty-five, not hand- 
some, but having a bright intelligent look, and an eye with a humorous 
twinkle that put him at once en rapport with an audience. There is noth- 
ing finical about his style of dress. He is clean shaven, and his manner of 
wearing his hair, which is abundant, shows that he is his own tonsorial 
artist. His clothing, upon the platform, was, on Monday evening, a black 
suit, the upper garment being a black frock coat, closely buttoned. His style 
of oratorical delivery is like that of Artemus Ward. He has the same dry, 
hesitating, stammering manner, and his face, aside from the merry light in 
his eyes, is grave and solemn as the visage of an undertaker when screwing 
down a coffin-lid. He always introduces himself, for reasons which he gives 
his audiences.?7 

The reader should be reminded that the following text represents 
the paragraphing, punctuation, and spelling of the staff of the Lan- 
sing State Republican, December 21, 1871, rather than that of the 
speaker’s manuscript. 


MARK TWAIN 


Last Thursday evening Mark Twain delivered the first lecture of 
the season before the Young Men’s Society, at Mead’s Hall. He was 
greeted with a house filled to overflowing, and the total amount re- 
ceived for reserved seats and single admission tickets at the door 
amounted to $94. Beside this amount, he should be credited with 100 
season tickets, which would make the receipts of his lecture nearly $250. 

Mark Twain changed his mind and did not deliver his Artemus 
Ward lecture as advertised, but gave a general description of life in 
the “Far West,” besides relating incidents of his own personal experi- 
ence while working in the silver mines of Nevada.?® He showed his 

26 Mark Twain's Speeches, 3-4. 

27Chicago Tribune, December 20, 1871. 

28Mark Twain again used this lecture, slightly modified, in Chicago on the 


nights of December 18 and 19. Both talks were given in churches, a circumstance 
not relished by the speaker, who had written to Redpath from Elmira, July 10, 
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independence by introducing himself to the audience. He was very 
complimentary to newspaper reporters in general; and as this was the 
first time he had delivered his new lecture, and thinking perhaps that 
his feelings might be hurt unless we gave him a pretty extended notice, 
we give it entire: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: By request, I will ask leave to introduce 
the lecturer of the evening, Mr. Clemens, otherwise Mark Twain,?°— 
a gentleman whose great learning, whose historical accuracy, whose 
devotion to science, and whose veneration for the truth,*° are only 
equaled by his high moral character and his majestic presence.*! I refer 
in these vague and general terms to myself.*? I am a little opposed 
to the custom of ceremoniously introducing a lecturer to an audience, 
partly because it seems to me that it is not entirely necessary where a 
man has been pretty well advertised, and partly because it makes a 
lecturer feel uncomfortably awkward. But where it is necessary, I 


1871: “I never made a success of a lecture in a church yet. People are afraid to 
laugh in a church. They can’t be made to do it in any possible way.” “Letters to 
James Redpath,” 20. He apparently overcame the handicap, for a reporter 
of the Chicago Tribune, December 20, gave a full column to a laudatory report 
of the first lecture and returned on December 24 with a second column opening: 
“We have already given liberal extracts from the lecture which Mark Twain 
delivered in this city on Monday evening. The matter pans out so well, both in 
a literary and humorous point of view, that we append a few more passages 
taken from the copious notes of our reporter.” The close agreement between the 
texts in the State Republican and in the Tribune supports the assumption that 
the reports are rather accurate and that differences were the result of the lecturer’s 
deliberate revisions. The Chicago reporter had a better sense of paragraphing 
and the thoughtfulness to insert notes at various places on the audience response. 

29In the Chicago version Mark pointed up his opening: “By request of the 
Chairman of the Committee, who has been very busy, and is very tired, I sup- 
pose, I ask leave to introduce to you the lecturer of the evening, Mr. Clemens, 
otherwise Mark Twain. .. .” Tribune, December 20, 1871. “Clemens was a 
great disappointment to these officials [Committee chairmen]. He had learned 
long ago that he could introduce himself more effectively than any one else. 
His usual formula was to present himself as the chairman of the lecture commit- 
tee of the evening; then, with what was in effect a complete change of person- 
ality, to begin his lecture. It was always startling and amusing, always a success; 
but the papers finally printed this formula which took the freshness out of it, 
so that he had to invent others. Sometimes he got up with the frank statement 
that he was introducing himself because he had never met anyone who could 
pay a proper tribute to his talents; but the newspapers printed that too, and he 
often rose and began with no introduction at all.” See Albert Biglow Payne, 
Mark Twain, A Biography, Volumes 1 and 2, 77-78 (New York, 1912). 

30Tribune, December 20, 1871, “[laughter].” 

31T ribune, December 20, “[Renewed laughter].” 

32T ribune, December 20, “[Giggling]!” 
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would much rather make it myself. Then I can get in all the facts.** 

But it is not really the introduction that I care for,—I don’t care 
about that,—that don’t discommode me,—but it’s the compliments that 
sometimes go with it. That’s what hurts. It would hurt anybody. The 
idea of a young lady being introduced into society as the sweetest 
singer or the finest conversationalist! You might as well knock her in 
the head at once. I never had but one public introduction that seemed 
to me just exactly the thing,—an introduction brimful of grace. Why, 
it was a sort of inspiration. And yet the man who made it wasn’t 
acquainted with me; but he was sensible to the back-bone, and he 
said to me: “Now you don’t want any compliments?” Of course I did 
not want any compliments at all. He said: “Ladies and gentlemen— 
I shan’t fool away any unnecessary time in this introduction, I don’t 
know anything about this man; at least I know only two things: One 
is, that he has never been in the penitentiary; and the other is, I don’t 
know why.”84 Such an introduction as that puts a man at his ease 
right off.%5 

I must not forget to make the announcement of the next lecture, the 
second of the course, to be delivered by President Angell of the State 
University, on Tuesday evening, the 26th of December. I don’t know 
what his subject is going to be, but it will be good and well handled 
no doubt. In fact I forgot to ask what the subject is going to be.*® 

Now when I first started out on this missionary expedition, I had a 
lecture which I liked very well, but by-and-by I got tired of telling 
that same old stuff over and over again, and then I got up another lec- 
ture, and after that another one, and I am tired of that: so I just 
thought to-night I would try something fresh, if you are willing. I 
don’t suppose you care what a lecturer talks about if he only tells the 
truth—at intervals. Now I have got a book in press Cit will be out pretty 


33T ribune, December 20, “[Continued laughter].” 

34T ribune, December 20, “[Prolonged laughter].” 

35Tribune, December 20, “[Laughter].” 

36Tribune, December 20, “[Laughter].” 
December 28, 1871. The audience “very nearly filled the Hall,” but a “full 
phonographic report which had been taken is crowded out.” In Mark Twain's 
Autobiography, 1:156 (New York, 1924), Mark comments on degrees of popu- 
larity of lecturers, “All the lyceums wanted the big guns, and wanted them 
yearningly, longingly, strenuously. Redpath granted their prayers—on this con- 
dition: for each house-filler allotted them they must hire several of his house- 
— All the evidence is that Mark Twain was the best of the “house- 

ers. 
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soon), over 600 octavo pages, and illustrated after the fashion of the 
“Innocents Abroad.” Terms—however I am not around canvassing for 
the work. I should like to talk a little of that book to you to-night. It 
is very fresh in my mind, as it is not more than three months since I 
wrote it. Say 30 or 40 pages,—or if you prefer it the whole 600.*” 

Ten or twelve years ago, I crossed the continent from Missouri to 
California, in the old overland stage-coach, a good while before the 
Pacific Railway was built. Over 1,900 miles. It was a long ride, day 
and night, through sage-brush, over sand and alkali plains, wolves and 
Indians, starvation and small-pox,—everything to make the journey 
interesting. Had a splendid time, most an enjoyable pleasure trip, in 
that old stage-coach. We were bound for Nevada, which was then a 
bran-new Territory nearly or about as large as the State of Ohio. It 
was a desolate, barren, sterile, mountainous, unpeopled country, sage- 
brush and deserts of alkali. You could scarcely cast your eye in any 
direction but your gaze would be met by one significant object, and 
that was the projecting horns of a dried shrunken carcass of an ox, 
preaching eloquent sermons of the hardschips suffered by those emi- 
grants, where a soil refused to clothe its nakedness, except now and 
then a little rill Cor, as you might call it, a river) goes winding through 
the plain. Such is the Carson River, which clothes the valley with 
refreshing and fragrant hay-fields. However, hay is a scant crop, and 
with all the importations from California the price of that article has 
never come under $300 per ton. In the winter the price reaches $800, 
and once went up to $1,200 per ton, and then the cattle were turned 
out to die, and it is hardly putting the figures too strong to say that the 
valleys were paved with the remains of these cattle. 

It is a land where the winters are long and rigorous, where the sum- 
mers are hot and scorching, and where not a single drop of rain ever 
falls during 11 tedious months; where it never thunders, and never 
lightens; where no river finds its way to the sea, or empties its waters 
into the great lakes that have no perceptible outlet, and whose surplus 
waters are spirited away through mysterious channels down into the 
ground. A territory broad and ample, but which has not yet had a 
population numbering 80,000, yet a country that produced $20,000,000 


37Tribune, December 20, stated here that Mark offered “to give them thirty 
or forty pages of it, or the whole 600, just as they preferred. “There’s nothing 
mean about me,’ said Mark, with a sudden gush of innocence.” 
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of silver bullion in the year 1863, and produces $12,000,000 to 
$16,000,000 every year, yet the population has fallen away until now 
it does not number more than 15,000 or 18,000. Yet that little handful 
of people vote just as strongly as they do anywhere, are just as well 
represented in the Senate of the United States as Michigan, or the 
great State of New York with her 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of people. 
That is equality in representation. 

I spoke of the sage-brush. That is a particular feature of the coun- 
try out there. It’s an interesting sort of shrub. You see no other sort 
of vegetable, and clear from Pike’s Peak to California’s edge, the sage- 
bushes stand from three to six feet apart, one vast greenish-gray sea 
of sage-brush. It was the emigrant’s fast friend, his only resource for 
fuel. In its appearance it resembles a venerable live-oak with its rough 
bark and knotty trunk, everything twisted and dwarfed, covered with 
its thick foliage. I think the sage-brush are beautiful,—one at a time is, 
anyway. Of course, when you see them as far as the eye can reach, 
seven days and a-half in the week, it is different. I am not trying to 
get up an excitement over sage-brush, but there are many reasons why 
it should have some mention from an appreciative friend. I grant you 
that as a vegetable for table use sage-brush is a failure. Its leaves taste 
like our ordinary sage; you can make sage-tea of it, but anybody in this 
audience who has ever been a boy, or a girl, or both, in a country where 
doctors were scarce and measles and grandmothers plenty, don’t hanker 
after sage-tea. And yet after all there was a manifest providence in the 
creation of the sage-brush, for it is food for the mules and donkeys, 
and therefore many emigrant trains are enabled to pull through with 
their loads where ox teams would lie down and die of starvation. That 
a mule will eat sage-brush don’t prove much, because I know a mule 
will eat anything. He don’t give the toss up of a copper between oys- 
ters, lead-pipe, brick dust, or even patent-office reports. He takes 
whatever he can get most of. 

In our journey we kept climbing and climbing for I don’t know how 
many days and nights. At last we reached the highest eminence—the 
extreme summit of the great range of the Rocky Mountains, and en- 
tered the celebrated South Pass. Now the South Pass is more sugges- 
tive of a straight road than a suspension bridge hung in the clouds, 
though in one place it suggests the latter. One could look below him 
on the diminishing crags and canons lying down, down, down, away to 
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the vague plain below, with a crooked thread in it which was the road, 
and tufts of feathers in it which were trees,—the whole country spread 
out like a picture, sleeping in the sunlight, and darkness stealing over 
it, blotting out feature after feature under the frown on a gathering 
storm,—not a film or shadow to mar the spectator’s gaze. I could watch 
that storm break forth down there; could see the lightnings flash, the 
sheeted rain drifting along the canon’s side, and hear the thunder crash 
upon crash, reverberating among a thousand rocky cliffs. This is a 
familiar experience to traveling people. It was a miracle of sublimity to 
a boy like me, who could hardly say that he had ever been away from 
home a single day in his life before. 

We visited Salt Lake City in our journey. Carson City, the capital 
of Nevada, had a wild harem-scarem population of editors, thieves, 
lawyers, in fact all kinds of blacklegs. Its desperadoes, gamblers, and 
silver miners went armed to the teeth, every one of them dressed in the 
roughest kind of costumes, which looked strange and romantic to me 
and I was fascinated. 

Now, instead of making a tedious description, I will say that they 
had a curious and peculiar breed of horses out there. I will give the 
main points in regard to a little personal adventure which I had with 
one of these horses, leaving your imaginations to do the rest. Everybody 
rode horse-back there. They were most magnificent riders. I thought 
so at least. I soon learned to tell about a horse from a cow,*® and I was 
just burning with impatience to learn more. I was determined to have 
a horse to ride, and just as the thought was rankling in my mind an 
auctioneer came along on a beast crying him for sale, going at 22, 22, 
horse, saddle, and bridle. I could hardly resist. ‘There was a man 
standing there. I was not acquainted with him (he turned out to be the 
auctioneer’s brother). He observed to me, “That is a remarkable horse 
to be going at that price.” I said I had half a notion to buy it. He said: 
“I know that horse,—know him perfectly well. You are a stranger, and 
you may think that he is an American horse. He’s nothing of the kind; 
he’s a genuine Mexican plug; that’s what he is.”3® Well, I didn’t know 
what a “genuine Mexican plug” was, but there was something about 
that man’s way of saying it that I made up my mind to have that horse if 


38Tribune, December 20, “[Laughter].” 

39The “Genuine Mexican Plug,” almost universally included in later Ameri- 
can humor anthologies, is an elaboration of “I Ride a Bucking Horse,” chapter 
24 of Roughing It. References here are to the American Artists edition. 
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it took every cent I had, and I said: “Has he any other advantages?” 
Well, he just hooked his forefinger into the breastpocket of my army 
shirt, led me off one side, and in a low tone so that no one else could hear 
said: “He can outbuck any horse in this part of the country; yes,” he 
repeated, “he can outbuck any horse in America.”*° The auctioneer was 
crying him at 24, 24, going at 24. I said 27,—“and sold.”*! I took the 
“genuine Mexican plug,” paid for him, put him in the livery stable, 
had him fed, then I let him rest until after dinner, when I brought him 
out into the plaza, where some of the citizens held him by the head 
while others held him down by the tail, and I got on him.*? As soon as 
they had let go, he put all his feet together in a bunch. He let his back 
sag down and then he arched it suddenly and shot me 180 yards into 
the air. I wasn’t used to such things, and I came down and lit in the 
saddle, when he sent me up again and this time I came down astride 
his neck, but I managed to slide backward until I got into the saddle 
again. He then raised himself almost straight upon his hind legs and 
walked around awhile, like a member of Congress, then he came down 
and went up the other way, and just walked about on his hands as a 
school-boy would, and all the time kept kicking at the sky. While he 
was in this position I heard a man say to another, “But don’t he buck!” 
So that was “bucking.” I was very glad to know it. Not that I was 
particularly enjoying it,** but I was somewhat interested in it and natu- 
rally wanted to know what the name of it was. While this perform- 


40Roughing It, page 169, has simply: “He can outbuck anything in America!” 
The Tribune, December 20, points this up still more: “He can outbuck any 
horse in America; he can outbuck any horse in the world. [laughter].” 

41Tribune, December 20, “[laughter].” 

42The “down” was not used in Roughing It, but a touch was added to the 
Chicago version, “others held him down to earth by the tail.” 

43The Chicago speech elaborated this episode, and the report of audience 
response gives some good clews to Mark’s famous use of timing: “And as soon as 
those people let go [laughter] he put all his feet in a bunch together, let his back 
sag down, and then he arched it up [laughter] suddenly [laughter], and shot me 
one hundred and eighty yards [great laughter]; and I came down again, straight 
down, and lighted in the saddle, and went up again. And when I came down 
the next time I lit on his neck, and seized him, and slid back into the saddle, 
and held on. Then he raised himself straight up in the air on his hind feet, and 
just stepped around like a member of Congress [convulsive laughter], and then 
he came down and went up the other way, and just walked around on his hands, 
just as a school boy would. Then he came down on all fours again with the same 
old process of shooting me up in the air, and the third time I went up I heard a 
man say, ‘Oh, don’t he buck!’ [loud laughter]. So that was ‘bucking.’ I was very 
glad to know it. Not that I was enjoying it, but then I had been taking a general 
sort of interest in it [laughter], and had naturally desired to know what the 
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ance was going on, a sympathizing crowd had gathered around, and 
one of them remarked to me: “Stranger, you have been taken in. That’s 
a genuine Mexican plug,” and another one says: “Think of it! You 
might have bought an American horse, used to all kinds of work, for a 
very little more money.” Well I didn’t want to talk. I didn’t have any- 
thing to say. I sat down. I was so jolted up, so internally, externally 
and eternally mixed up, gone all to pieces.#4 I put my hand on my 
forehead, and the other on my stomach; and if I had been the owner of 
16 hands I could have found a place for every one of them. If there is 
a Californian in this audience he knows what a Mexican plug is, and 
he knows that I have hardly exaggerated that exasperating creature. 
Now if you would see the noblest, loveliest inland lake in the world, 
you should go to Lake Tahoe. It is just on the boundary line between 
California and Nevada. I have seen some of the world’s celebrated lakes 
and they bear no comparison with Tahoe. There it is, a sheet of per- 
fectly pure, limpid water, lifted up 6,300 feet above the sea,—a vast 
oval mirror framed in a wall of snow-clad mountain peaks, above the 
common world. Solitude is king, and in that realm calm silence is 
brooding always. It is the home of rest and tranquility and gives 
emancipation and relief from the griefs and plodding cares of life. 
Could you but see the morning breaking there, gilding those snowy 
summits and then creeping gradually along the slopes until it sets the 
lake and woodlands free from mist, all agleam, you would see old 
Nature, the master artist, painting these dissolving views on the still 
water and finally grouping all these features into a complete picture. 
Every little dell, the mountains with their dome-turned pinnacles, the 
cataracts and drifting clouds, are all exquisitely photographed on the 
burnished surface of the lake, suffused with the softest and richest 
color. This lake is ten miles from Carson City, and in company with a 
friend we used to foot it out there, taking along provisions and blan- 
kets,—camp out on the lake shore two or three weeks at a time; not 
another human being within miles of us. We used to loaf about in the 





name of it was. And whilst I was up somebody hit the horse a whack with a 
strap, and when I got down again the genuine bucker was gone [roars of 
laughter].” Again the Chicago revision is closer to the Roughing It text than 
is the Lansing talk. 

44 Roughing It, 171. “Pen cannot describe how I was jolted up. Imagination 
cannot conceive how disjointed I was—how internally, and universally I was 
unsettled, mixed up and ruptured.” 
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boat, smoke and read, sometimes play seven-up to strengthen the mind. 
It’s a sinful game, but it’s mighty nice. We'd just let the boat drift 
and drift wherever it wanted to. I can stand a deal of such hardship and 
suffering when I’m healthy. And the water was so wonderfully clear. 
Where it was 80 feet deep the pebbles on the bottom were just as dis- 
tinct as if you held them in your hand; and in that clear white atmos- 
phere it seemed as if the boat was drifting through the air. Out in the 
middle it was a deep dark indigo blue, and the official measurement 
made by the State Geologist of California shows it to be 1,525 feet 
deep in the center. You can imagine that it would take a great many 
churches and steeples piled one upon another before they would be 
perceptible above its surface. You might use up a great deal of ecclesias- 
tical architecture in that way. Now, notwithstanding that lake is lifted 
so high among the clouds, surrounded by the everlasting snow-capped 
mountain-peaks, with its surface higher than Mt. Washington in the 
East, and notwithstanding the water is pretty shallow around the edges, 
yet the coldest winter day in the recollection of humanity was never 
known to form ice upon its surface. It has no feeders but the little 
mountain rills, yet it never rises nor falls. Donar Lake,** close by, 


freezes hard every winter. While Lake Tahoe does not, is a question 
which no scientist has ever been able to explain.*® 

If there are any consumptives here I urge them to go out there, renew 
their age, make their bodies hale and hearty, in the pure, magnificent 
air of Lake Tahoe. If it don’t cure you I'll bury you at my own expense. 


45Qbviously Donner Lake. 

46The Lake Tahoe passage, which was an elaboration of Chapter 22 of 
Roughing It, “The Air the Angels Breathe”, was generally admired as substan- 
tial evidence of serious literary skill. The Tribune, December 24, 1871, praises 
this description as: “One of the most attractive portions of the lecture, and also 
one of the most polished.” Mark had a deep and ecstatic feeling for the beauties 
of nature, and the reporters, particularly of the earlier lectures, reserved their 
strongest praise for this sort of heightened rhetoric. Comments in Detroit papers 
on his earlier lecture are fairly typical of this preference for the earnest descrip- 
tive vein. “Mr. Clemens is not a mere humorist, as his description of the Egyptian 
Sphinx last evening conclusively shows. The wonderful age of this creation of 
man’s work, the grand scenes which it has witnessed, the strange changes it has 
seen, the story which its silent, patient face tells, were admirably depicted and 
received a burst of genuine pad sie The Detroit Free Press, December 23, 
1868, concluded a somewhat captious review by quoting with approval this 
passage: “There is that in the overshadowing majesty of this eternal figure of 
the stone, with its accusing memory of the deeds of all ages, that reveals to one 
— of what he shall feel when he stands at last in the awful presence of 
God! 
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It will cure you. I met a man there,—he had been a man once, but now 
he was only a shadow and a very poor sort of shadow at that. That man 
took the thing very deliberately. He had fixed up things comfortable 
while he did stay, but he was in dead earnest. Thought he was going 
to die sure, but he made a sickly failure of it. He had brought along 
a plan of his private grave-yard, some drawings of different kinds 
of coffins, and he never did anything but sit around all day and cipher 
over these plans, to get things to suit him and try to find out which 
coffin would be most becoming. Well, I met that man three months 
afterward. He was chasing mountain sheep over mountains seven miles 
high, with a Sharp’s rifle. He didn’t get them, but he was chasing them 
just the same. He had used up his grave-yard plans and things for 
wadding and had sent home for some more. Such a cure as that was! 
Why, when I first saw that man his clothes fitted him about as a 
circus tent fits the tent-pole; now they were snug to him; they stuck 
to him like postage-stamps, and he weighed a ton. Yes, he weighed 
more than a ton, but I will throw in the odd ounces, I’m not particular 
about that, 11 I think it was. I know what I am talking about, for I 
took him to the hay-scales and weighed him myself. A lot of us stood 
on there with him. But I hope you won’t mind my nonsense about it. 
It really was a wonderful cure, and if I can persuade any consumptive 
to go out there I shall feel at any rate that I have done one thing worth 
having lived to accomplish.4* And if there is a consumptive in this 
house I want to say to him. Shoulder your gun, go out there and hunt. 
It’s the noblest hunting ground on earth. You can hunt there a year 
and never find anything,—except mountain sheep; but you can’t get 
near enough to shoot one. You can see plenty of them with a spy-glass. 
Of course you can’t shoot mountain sheep with a spy-glass. It is our 
American Shamwah (I believe that is the way the word is pro- 
nounced—I don’t know),** with enormous horns, inhabiting the rough- 

47In Roughing It, 158, Mark praises the wonderful curative powers of 
Lake Tahoe thus: “But the world is slow, and the people will go to ‘water cures’ 
and ‘movement cures’ and to foreign lands for health. Three months of camp 
life on Lake Tahoe would restore an Egyptian mummy to his pristine vigor, and 
give him an appetite like an alligator. I do not mean the oldest and driest 


mummies, of course, but the fresher: ones.” (Mark had already exploited the 
freshness of mummies in the famous Roman guide scene in the Innocents Abroad, 
Chapter 27.) 

48Tribune, December 20. “I will here remark that the mountain sheep is our 
American chamois—French pronunciation! He is the same kind they make the 
chamois leather of in other countries. We would here if we could catch him.” 
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est mountain fastnesses, so exceedingly wild that it is impossible to 
get within rifle-shot of it. There was no other game in that country 
when I was there—except seven-up;*® though one can see a California 
quail now and then,—a proud, stately, beautiful bird, with a curved and 
graceful plume on top of its head. But you can’t shoot one. You might 
as well try to kill a cast-iron dog. They don’t mind a mortal wound 
any more than a man would mind a scratch. 

I had supposed in my innocence that silver mining was nice, easy 
business, and that of course silver lay around loose on the hillsides, and 
that all you had to do was to pick it up, and that you could tell it from 
any other substance on account of its brightness and its white metallic 
look. Then came my disenchantment; for I found that silver was 
merely scattered through quartz rock. Gold is found in cement veins, 
in quartz veins, loosely mingled with the earth, in the sand in beds of 
rivers, but I never heard of any other house or home for silver to live 
in than quartz rock. This rock is of a dull whitish color faintly marbled 
with blue veins. A fine powder of silver ore makes these blue veins 
and this yields $30 in bullion. A little dab of silver that I could crowd 
in my mouth came out of this 2,000 pounds of solid rock. I found 
afterward that $30 rock was mighty profitable. Then they showed me 
some more rock which was a little more clouded, that was worth $50 a 
ton. The bluer and darker the rock the richer it was. Sometimes you 
could find it worth $400, $500, and $600 a ton. At rare intervals rock can 
be found that is worth $1,500 and $2,000 per ton, and at rarer intervals 
you would see a piece of quartz that had a mass of pure silver in its 
grip, large as a child’s head,—more than pure, because it always had a 
good deal of gold mixed up in its composition. The wire silver is Na- 
ture’s aristocratic jewelry. The quartz crystalizes and becomes perfectly 
clear, just as clear and faultless as the diamond, and almost as radiant in 
beauty. Nature, down there in the depths of the earth, takes one of 
these quartz rock, shapes a cavity, and right in its heart imprisons a 
delicate little coil of serpentine, pure white, aristocratic silver 

It was up-hill work, this silver mining. There were plenty of mines 
but it required a fortune to work one; for tons of worthless rock must 
be ground to powder to get at the silver. I was the owner of a hundred 

49Tribune, Decemper 24. “But that was the only game I saw that was worth 


speaking of, when I was there, except seven-up. [For the sake of convenience, 
we omit the laughter, only stating that it was incessant.—Reporter].” 
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silver mines, yet I realized that I was the poorest man on earth. Couldn’t 
sell to anybody; couldn’t pay my board; so I had to go to work in a 
quartz mill at ten dollars per week. I was glad to get that berth, but 
I couldn’t keep it. I don’t know why; I was the most careful workman 
they ever had. They said so. I took more pains with my work than any- 
body else. I was shoveling sand,—tailings as they call it. It is silver- 
bearing rock that has been ground up and worked over once. It is then 
saved and worked over again. I was so particular about it that I have 
sat still for one hour and a-half and studied about the best way to shovel 
that sand; and if I couldn’t cipher it out in my mind I wouldn’t go 
shoveling around recklessly,—I would leave it alone until the next day. 
Many a time when I have been carrying sand from one pile to another 
30 or 40 feet apart I would get started with a pailful when a splendid 
idea would strike me and I would carry that sand right back and sit 
down and think about it. Like as not I would get so absorbed in it as to 
go to sleep. I almost always go to sleep when I am excited. 

I knew there was a tiptop splendid way to move that sand from 
one pile to the other and I told the boss so. “Well,” he replied, “I am 
all-fired glad to hear it,” and you never saw a man so kind of up- 
lifted as he was. He seemed as if a load had been lifted from his 
breast,—a load of sand. 

I said to him: “What you want now is to get a cast-iron pipe about 
14 feet in diameter,—boiler iron will do,—and about 42 feet long. 
Have one end raised up 35 or 40 feet, and then you want to have a 
revolving belt. Work it with the waste steam from the engine. Have 
a chair fastened to that belt and let me sit in that chair. Have a 
Chinaman to load up that big box, pass it to me as I come around, 
and I will tip it into that pipe.” You never saw a man so overcome 
with admiration. He discharged me on the spot. He said I had too 
much talent to be fooling away my time in a quartz mill. 

If you will permit me, I would like to illustrate the ups and downs 
of fortune in the mining country with just a little personal experience 
of my own. I had a cabin mate by the name of Higby,—a splendid 
good fellow. One morning the camp was thrown into a fearful state 
of excitement, for the “Wide West,” had struck a lead black with 
native silver and yellow with gold. The butcher had been dunning 
us a week or two. Higby went up and brought a handful away and 
he sat studying and examining it, now and then soliloquizing in this 
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manner: “That stuff never came out of the Wide West in the 
world.” I told him it did, because I saw them hoist it out of the 
shaft. Higby went away by himself, and came back in a couple 
of hours perfectly overcome with excitement. He came in, closed 
the door, went and looked out of the window to make sure there was 
nobody in the neighborhood, and said to me, “We are worth a million 
of dollars. The Wide West be hanged,—that’s a blind lead.” Said I: 
“Higby, are you really in earnest? Say it again: say it strong, Higby,” 
He replied: “Just as sure as I am standing here, it’s a blind lead. 
We're rich.” Poverty had vanished and we could buy that town 
and pay for it, and six more just like it. A blind lead is one that 
doesn’t crop out above the ground like an ordinary quartz lead. The 
Wide West had simply tapped it in their shaft and we had discovered 
it. It belonged to us. It was our property and there wouldn’t any- 
body in the camp dispute that fact. We took into partnership the 
foreman of the Wide West, and the Wide West had to stop digging. 
We were the lions of Esmeralda. People wanted to lend us money; 
other people wanted to sell us village lots on time; and the butcher 
brought us meat enough for a barbecue and went away without his 
pay. 

Now there is a rule that certain amount of work must be done on 
a new claim within the first ten days, or the claim is forfeited to 
anyone who may first take it up. Now I was called away to nurse an 
old friend who was dangerously ill up at the Nine-Mile Ranche, 
and I just wrote a note and threw it into the window telling Higby 
where I was gone. The fellow I went to nurse was an irascible sort 
of fellow, and while carrying him from the vapor bath because I let 
my end of him fall we had a quarrel and I started for home. When I 
reached there, I saw a vast concourse of people over at the claim and 
the thought struck me that we were richer than ever, probably 
worth two million certain. Presently I met Higby looking like a 
ghost, and says I: “What on earth is the matter.” “Well,” he says, 
“you didn’t do the work on the mine. I depended on you. The 
foreman’s mother dying in California, he didn’t do the work, our 
claim is forfeited and we are ruined. We haven't a cent.” We went 
home to the cabin. I looked down at the floor. There was my note, 
and beside it was a note from Higby, telling me that he was going 
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away to look for another mine which wouldn’t have amounted to 
anything even if he had found it, in comparison with our claim. 

It don’t seem possible that there could be three as big fools in one 
small town, but we were there, and I was one of them. For once in 
my life I was absolutely a millionaire for just ten days by the watch. 
I was just ready to go into all kinds of dissipation and I am really 
thankful that this was a chapter in the history of my life, although 
at the time of course I did a great deal of weeping and gnashing my 
teeth. When I lost that million my heart was broken and I wanted 
to pine away and die, but I couldn’t borrow money to live on while I 
did so, and I had to give that up. Everything appeared to go against 
me. Of course I might have suicided, but that was kind of dis- 
agreeable. 

I had written a few letters for the press, and just in the nick of 
time I received a letter from the Virginia City Daily Enterprise offer- 
ing me $25 a week to go and be a reporter on that paper. I could 
hardly believe it, but this was no time for foolishness and I was in 
for anything. I never had edited anything, but if I had been offered 
the job of translating Josephus from the original Hebrew I should 
have taken it. If I had translated Josephus I would have thrown in 
as many jokes as I could for the money, and made him readable. 
I would have had a variety, if I had to write him all up new. 

Well, I walked that 130 miles in pretty quick time and took the 
berth. Have you ever considered what straits reporters are sometimes 
pushed to in furnishing the public with news? Why, the first day 
items were so scarce, I couldn’t find an item anywhere, and just as 
I was on the verge of despair, as luck would have it there came in a 
lot of emigrants with their wagon trains. They had been fighting 
with the Indians and got the worst of it. I got the names of their 
killed and wounded, and then by-and-by there was another train 
came in. They hadn’t had any trouble and of course I was dis- 
appointed, but I did the best I could under the circumstances. I 
cross-questioned that boss emigrant and found that they were going 
right on through and wouldn’t come back to make trouble, so I got 
his list of names and added to my killed and wounded, and I got 
ahead of all the other papers. I put that wagon train through the 
bloodiest Indian fight even seen on the plains. They came out of 
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that conflict covered with glory. The chief editor said he didn’t want 
any better reporter than I was. I said: “You just bring on your 
Indians and fetch out your emigrants, leave me alone, and I will 
make the fur fly. I will hang a scalp on every sage-bush between 
here and the Missouri border.” That was all first rate, but by-and-by 
items got low again and I was down-hearted. I was miserable, be- 
cause I couldn’t strike an item. At last fortune favored me again. A 
couple of dear delightful desperadoes got into a row right before me 
and one of them shot the other. I stepped right up there and got 
the victim to give me his last words exclusively for the Enterprise, 
and I added some more to them so as to be sure and get ahead of the 
other papers, and then I turned to the desperado. Said I, “You are a 
stranger to me, sir, but you have done me a favor which I can never 
sufficiently thank you for. I shall ever regard you as a benefactor.” 
And I asked him if he could lend me a half a dollar. We always 
borrowed a piece whenever we could,—it was a public custom. The 
thought then struck me that I could raise a mob and hang on to the 
other desperado, but the officers got ahead of me and took him into 
custody. They were down on us and would always do any little 
mean thing like that, to spite us. And so I was fairly launched in 
literature, in the business of doing good. I love to do good. It is our 
duty. I think when a man does good all the time his conscience is 
so clear. I like to do right and be good, though there is a deal more 
fun in the other thing. 

Now you see by my sort of experience a man may go to bed at 
night not worth a cent and wake up in the morning to find himself 
immensely wealthy, and very often he is a man who has a vast cargo 
of ignorance. To illustrate my point I will give you a story about a 
couple of these fresh nabobs whose names were Colonels Jim and 
Jack. Colonel Jim had seen considerable of the world, but Colonel 
Jack was raised down in the backwoods of Arkansas. These gentle- 
men after their good luck suddenly determined on a pleasure trip to 
New York; so they went to San Francisco, took a steamer, and in 
due time arrived in the great metropolis. While passing along the 
street, Colonel Jack’s attention was distracted by the hacks and 
splendid equipages he saw, and he says: “Well I’ve heard about these 
carriages all my life and I mean to have a ride in one. I don’t care 
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what it costs.” So Colonel Jim stepped to the edge of the sidewalk 
and ordered a handsome carriage.’ Colonel Jack says: “No, you don’t. 
None of your cheap turnouts for me. I’m here to have a good time, 
and money’s no object. I’m going to have the best rig this country 
affords. You stop that yellow one there with the pictures on it.” So 
they got into the empty omnibus and sat down. Colonel Jack says, 
“Well! ain’t it gay? Ain’t it nice? Windows and pictures and cush- 
ions, till you can’t rest. What would the boys think of this if they 
could see us cut such a swell in New York? I wish they could see us. 
What is the name of this?” Colonel Jim told him it was a barouche. 
After a while he poked his head out in front and said to the driver, 
“‘T say, Johnny, this suits me. We want this shebang all day. Let 
the horses go.” The driver loosened the strap and passed his hand 
in for the fare. Colonel Jack, thinking that he wanted to shake hands, 
shook him heartily and said: “You understand me. You take care of 
me and I'll take care of you.” He put a $20 gold piece into the 
driver's hand. The driver says: “I can’t change that.” Colonel 
Jack replied: “Put it into your pocket, I don’t want any change. 
We're going to ride it out.” In a few minutes the "bus stopped and 
a young lady got in. Colonel Jack stared at her. Pretty soon she 
got out her money to pay the driver. Colonel Jack says: “Put up your 
money, Miss; you’re perfectly welcome to ride here just as long 
as you want to, but this barouche is chartered and we can’t let you 
pay.” Soon an old lady got in. Colonel Jack told her to “sit down. 
Don’t be at all uneasy, everything is paid for and as free as if you 
were in your own turnout, but you can’t pay a cent.” Pretty soon 
two or three gentlemen got in, and ladies with children. Colonel 
Jack says, “Come right along. Don’t mind us. Free blowout.” By- 
and-by the crowd filled all the seets and were standing up, while the 
others climbed up on top. ugea che Colonel Jim and says: 
“Colonel, what kind of cattle do they have here? If this don’t bang 
anything I ever saw. Ain’t they friendly, and so awful cool about 
it, but they ain’t sociable.” But I have related enough of that cir- 
cumstance to illustrate the enormous simplicity of these unfledged 
biddies of fortune. 

When I told the Chairman of the Society this evening that I 
wanted to change my subject he said, “It was a little risky; he didn’t 
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know about it,” but I pleaded so hard and said the only reason was 
I didn’t want to talk that Artemus Ward lecture because it had been 
printed in the papers. I told him that I would put in a little scrap 
from the Artemus Ward lecture, just enough to cover the adver- 
tisement, and then I wouldn’t be telling any lies. Besides this anec- 
dote had a moral to it. Well, that moral got him. 

As nearly as I can cipher it out, the newspaper reporter has got 
us lecturers at a disadvantage. He can either make a synopsis or 
do most anything he wants to. He ought to be generous, and praise 
us or abuse us, but not print our speeches. Artemus Ward was 
bothered by a short-hand reporter, and he begged him not to do 
him the injustice to garble his speech. He says, You can’t take it 
all down as I utter it. The reporter said, If you utter anything I 
can’t take down I will agree not to print the speech. Along in 
the lecture he tipped the reporter a wink and he told the following 
anecdote: 

[Whistle wherever the stars occur. If you can’t get somebody 
that can. ] 

He said that several gentlemen were conversing in a hotel parlor 


and one man sat there who didn’t have anything to say. By-and-by 
the gentlemen all went out except one of the number and the silent 
man. Presently the silent man reached out and touched the gentle- 
man and says, “ * * I think, sir, I have seen you somewhere before. 


Iam not * * sure where it was or * * when it was * * but I know 


I have * * seen you.” The gentleman says: “Very likely; but what do 
you whistle for?” “* * I'll tell you all about it * * I used to stammer * * 
fearfully and I courted a * * girl * * and she wouldn’t have me because 
I was afflicted with such an * * infirmity. I went to a doctor and * * 
he * * told me that every time I * * went to stammer * * that I must 
whistle, which I * * did, and it * * completely cured me. But 
don’t you know that * * girl * * wouldn’t have me at last, for she 
* * said that * * she wouldn’t talk to a man that whistled as I did * * 
She’d as soon hold a conversation with a wheelbarrow that wanted 
* * oreasing.”5° 

Ladies and gentlemen;—For three or four days I have had it in 
my mind to throw away that other lecture, but I never had the 


50T ribune, December 20, reports a substitute episode here: “The lecture closed 
with some amusing moral reflections on the sins of dueling.” 
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pluck to do it until to-night. The audience seemed to look friendly, 
and as I had been here before I felt a little acquainted. I thought 
I would make the venture. I sincerely thank you for the help you 
have given me, and I bid you good night.®! 


51Tribune, December 24, gives the conclusion of the Chicago speech: “Ladies 
and Gentlemen, after thanking you very heartily for the attention you have given 
me this evening, I desire to wish you a very pleasant good night, and at the same 
time assure you earnestly that I have told nothing but the truth to-night, and 
I have hardly exaggerated that [laughter and applause].” 
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Michigan News 


Dr. Wixuts F. Dunsar was APPOINTED to the Michigan Historical 
Commission by Governor G. Mennen Williams on March 25, 1950, 
to fill the unexpired term vacated through the death of Bishop Wil- 
liam F. Murphy of Saginaw.’ Dr. Dunbar, a resident of Kalamazoo, 
is director of public affairs for the Fetzer Broadcasting Company. His 
interest in the study and popularizing of the history of Michigan has 
long been an active one. Dr. Dunbar’s doctoral dissertation was a 
history of Michigan. Recently he received a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to enable him to revise and prepare this history for 
publication by the Michigan State College Press. Dr. Dunbar has 
served on the board of trustees of the Historical Society of Michigan 
and as the society’s president and played a key role in the organization 
of the Kalamazoo County Historical Society in 1948. 


AT A MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES of the Historical Society of Mich- 
igan held in Ann Arbor, March 25, 1950, the associate membership 
plan recently adopted by a number of local historical societies in Mich- 
igan came under discussion. ‘The secretary reported that the following 
societies had adopted the joint active and associate membership arrange- 
ment with the Historical Society of Michigan: the Delta County 
Historical Society, the Kalamazoo County Historical Society, the 
Plymouth Historical Society, the Chippewa Historical Society, the 
Dearborn Historical Society, the Detroit Historical Society, the Oak- 
land Pioneer and Veterans Historical Foundation, and the Washtenaw 
Historical Society. The secretary informed the trustees that the adop- 
tion of the associate membership plan by these societies meant an 
addition to the membership list of the Historical Society of Michigan 
of from thirty-five hundred to five thousand names. He told the trus- 
tees that he could not give them the exact figures because the process 
of assimilating this influx of members had overwhelmed the staff of 
the society and that it would be some time before the additions to the 
membership list were completed. Problems connected with working 
out the details of the associate membership plan between the Historical 


1A short biography of Bishop Murphy will appear in the September, 1950 
issue of Michigan History. 
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Society of Michigan and the Detroit Historical Society were discussed 
by the director of the Detroit society, Mr. Henry D. Brown. 

The rapid growth of the society has been accompanied by numerous 
problems for the trustees. The trustees decided at Ann Arbor that prob- 
lems of membership, finance, publication, and promotion should be 
discussed at the summer conference which has been previously directed 
by the society’s committee on history and the schools. This fourth 
summer conference will be held at Haven Hill, July 7-8. Since Haven 
Hill will accommodate but approximately forty people, it was decided 
to limit the attendance to trustees, chairmen of committees, and other 
invited participants. Decisions and plans worked out at the conference 
will be presented to the members of the Historical Society of Michigan 
at its annual convention in Dearborn, October 13-14. 


Dr. Rottanp H. Mayses, president of the Historical Society of 
Michigan, was one of nine scholars to receive a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, April 13, 1950. This is the third group of grants 
to be awarded by Michigan State College from a fund the college 
received from the Rockefeller Foundation in 1949 to assist in research 
dealing with the historical, political, and sociological development of 
Michigan and the Great Lakes area. Dr. Maybee and Dr. G. R. 
Wheeler, both members of the faculty of Central Michigan College 
of Education, received a grant of $1,035 for the completion of a history 
of lumbering in Michigan. 

Mrs. Loleta Fyan, state librarian, was granted $1,300 for a study 
of state libraries in the Midwest with special emphasis on the Michigan 
State Library. Mentor L. Williams, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
received $500 to enable him to complete his study of the Lewis Cass- 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft papers and prepare them for publication by 
the Michigan State College Press. Ray T. Ginger received $3,000 for 
the preparation of the book, Clarence Darrow’s America. Ginger is 
author of a biography of Eugene Debs, The Bending Cross. C. David 
Mead, Michigan State College, received $600 for a study, The Lyceum 
and Midwestern Culture. For the continuation of a study of Mich- 
igan’s one hundred year farm families C. R. Hoffer of Michigan State 
College’s department of sociology was awarded $1,255. Charles Hirsch- 
feld, of Michigan State College, was granted a supplementary $15 for 
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microfilm in the completion of his study “The Great Railroad Con- 
spiracy Case.” 

Max Gartenberg, a folklore scholar on the faculty of Western 
Reserve University, received a grant of $1,000 to complete his book 
manuscript, The Paul Bunyan Legend. Guy Cardwell, Washington 
University, was awarded $525 to enable him to complete his editing 
of the Mark Twain-George W. Cable letters. 


Tue University of Micuican Extension Service added to its 
courses offered in Ann Arbor for the second semester a non-credit 
course in Michigan history, “Michigan Our State, Background and 
People.” ‘This eight-week course was first offered in Detroit last fall. 
The lectures, each given by an outstanding authority, emphasize the 
most important and colorful features of Michigan. The lecture topics 
and speakers are: “Geographical Background of Michigan,” Charles 
M. Davis; “Geology of Michigan,” Russell C. Hussey; “Forestry in 
Michigan,” Samuel T. Dana; “Some Unique Aspects of Michigan 
History,” Lewis G. Vander Velde; “Population Trends,” Amos H. 
Hawley; “The Dutch and Germans in Michigan,” Robert B. Brown; 
“Some Myths about Michigan,” F. Clever Bald; “Michigan in Great 
Lakes Folklore,” Ivan H. Walton. 


THE DIVISION OF FIELD sERvIcES of Central Michigan College of 
Education is offering its course in Michigan history for the summer 
session in a mobile classroom. This course will be offered as a two 
week travel-study of the state. The tour will cover seven hundred 
miles in the thirty-seven passenger college bus. The professor in 
charge of the tour is Dr. Rolland H. Maybee. On July 10 students 
and instructor will leave Mt. Pleasant. The first regions to be studied 
will be the Saginaw Valley and the Thumb and then on to Detroit. 
From Detroit the route crosses the state to Holland and follows the 
shore of Lake Michigan to the Straits, Mackinac Island, and the Soo. 
Leaving the Soo the classroom will travel to the Keweenaw Peninsula. 
The return route will go through the western part of the Upper 
Peninsula. Once again in the Lower Peninsula the classroom will 
return via Cheboygan and the Hartwick Pines and will arrive back 
in Mt. Pleasant on July 22. Students enrolling in the course will be 
given a general reading list on Michigan history well in advance of 
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the tour. Informal lectures will be given on the bus by Dr. Maybee. 
Special lectures have been arranged for at various stopovers on the tour. 


APPROXIMATELY FIFTEEN PEOPLE ATTENDED A LUNCHEON meeting 
at the Tau Beta Community House in Hamtramck to consider the 
possibility of organizing an Hamtramck historical society. The lunch- 
eon meeting on January 31 was followed by a larger meeting in the 
Community House in the afternoon. Out of the city guests to discuss 
the advantages of organizing an historical society in Hamtramck were 
Mrs. Ellen C. Hathaway of Highland Park, a trustee of the Historical 
Society of Michigan; Mr. Henry D. Brown, director of the Detroit 
Historical Society and also a trustee of the state society; and Dr. Lewis 
Beeson, secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission. As a result 
of the luncheon and afternoon discussion it was decided to organize 
an historical society in the city of Hamtramck. The meeting was 
called by Stanley J. Tanner, librarian of the Hamtramck Public 
Library, which is sponsoring the organization of the historical society. 


A NEW HISTORICAL ORGANIZATION WAS ESTABLISHED in Grand Haven 
in January. This organization is the Grand Haven Historical Com- 
mission, composed of five members appointed by the mayor. Mem- 
bers of the commission are: Henry B. Bolt, chairman; Mrs. George 
Swart; Miss Esther Dean Nuland; Mrs. Abigail H. Bos; and Peter J. 
Rycenga. The Grand Haven Historical Commission visited Lansing, 
March 22, to meet with the members of the Michigan Historical 
Commission. Plans for historical work in Grand Haven were discussed 
at a luncheon for both organizations. Advice was sought by the Grand 
Haven commissioners on what kind of historical material to collect, 
how to take care of this material, and whether they should hire full- 
time or part-time help. 


AN EXCELLENT DISPLAY OF PIONEER MATERIALS was opened to the 
public by the Grand Rapids Public Museum, March 27, 1950. 
“Michigan Pioneer Activities, 1800-1865” depicts accurately and 
vividly many phases of pioneer life. A visitor to the exhibit will find 
few places in the United States which will give him a better idea 
of how the pioneer lived. 

At the far end of the hall devoted to the exhibit is a reproduction 
of a log cabin home. Logs for this cabin were taken from one built 
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about 1860 in Michigan. The cabin is extremely well preserved, the 
doors and window sashes of the original still being intact. This log 
‘cabin display is filled, but not crowded, with various implements 
used by the pioneer in his home. 

A miniature log cabin forms part of a diorama showing how the 
first crude log homes of the pioneer in the Michigan wilderness were 
built. The construction of this log cabin contrasts sharply with that 
of the more finished log cabin of the central display. Other exhibits 
show a blacksmith’s shop, a cobbler and leather maker’s shop, the 
implements used in making linen from flax, the spinning wheels and 
looms by which linen and woolen cloth was made, the milkshed and 
its utensils, and the pantry of a pioneer home. Hundreds of selected 
tools and utensils are on display. 

Unlike too many historical displays these exhibits tell a story quickly 
and easily. The exhibits have been arranged so as to produce an 
immediate visual impact upon the visitor. Much care, thought, and 
study obviously went into the exhibit before it was opened to the 
public. Indeed preparation for the exhibit occupied Miss Laura 
Lorenson, curator of exhibits, for at least two years. Other members 
of the museum staff assisted in setting up the display. While most 
of the material was already on hand it was necessary to go as far as 
New England for a few key items. 

Readers of Michigan History are urged to visit the Grand Rapids 
Public Museum and see the exhibit, “Michigan Pioneer Activities, 
1800-1865.” 


Dr. Ricarp MILES FROM THE HISTORY DEPARTMENT of Wayne 
University spoke to members of the Algonquin Club when they met 
January 6 in the Norton Palmer Hotel in Windsor. Dr. Miles discussed 
“Canada’s Part in the American Revolution.” The club’s speaker for 
its meeting February 3 was Nils Inghagen, proprietor of the Stockholm 
Restaurant in Detroit. Mr. Inghagen showed his own colored motion 
picture, “South America in Our Laps.” 


‘THE MUSEUM OF THE DearsorNn Historica Commission recently 
acquired a large collection of heirlooms from the Clark D. Smith 
family of that city. Most of the items in the collection belonged to 
Mrs. Smith’s grandfather, Horace Hallock, a Detroit merchant from 
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1831 to 1892. The household items presented to the museum include 
a mahogany secretary, a Paul Revere lantern, a whale oil lamp, and 
a spinning wheel. 


“HistoricaL Varieties OF 1950” WERE PRESENTED at the annual 
meeting of the Detroit Historical Society, January 31 in the WWJ 
Auditorium. The program presented was a successful variation of 
that put on last year for the members of the Detroit organization. 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold Hastings the program com- 
mittee assembled a variety of talent whose performances were well 
received by the audience. Of great interest to those interested in local 
historical activities in other Michigan communities was the showing of 
a film strip produced by the Detroit Historical Society on early Detroit 
history for use in Detroit schools. This film strip is a model which other 
local Michigan historical societies could follow. Preceding the annual 
meeting the trustees of the Detroit Historical Society and guests had 
dinner at the Hotel Fort Shelby. 


Notes anp News, the bulletin of the Kalamazoo County Historical 
Society, has begun publication of its second volume greatly expanded 
-in extent and variety of content matter. The bulletin’s editor is Miss 
Mate Graye Hunt. The first number of volume two contains a letter 
from the president, Mr. Charles R. Starring; a short article on “Some 
Notes on Our New York Heritage” written by Mrs. Elmer L. Nelson. 
The informal note of this type of bulletin is provided by several pages 
devoted to news of the activities of the members of the Kalamazoo 
Society. Dr. Madison Kuhn, associate professor of history at Michigan 
State College, was the society’s guest speaker January 9, 1950. Dr. 
Kuhn told members of the group of Michigan’s role as a pioneer in 
publicly supported education and the development of the automobile 
industry as a part of the story, “Why Michigan is Unique.” Two 
papers on the early days in Kalamazoo were read before the members 
of the Kalamazoo Society when they met March 20. Roderick L. Hill 
read a paper on “The History of Street Railways in Kalamazoo.” His 
story began in 1833 when the first horsecar was put into service. 
It covered the period of change when electricity replaced the horse 
to the year 1932 when electric car service was suspended in Kalamazoo. 
The second paper, “The Public Life of David S. Walbridge,” was 
presented by Alfred G. Shrosbree. Mr. Shrosbree enumerated 
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Walbridge’s contributions to Kalamazoo as a businessman, legislator, 
founder of the Presbyterian Church, and chairman of the convention 
at Jackson where the Republican party was born. 


Tue Marine Historicat Society’s FIRST MEETING for 1950 was 
held in the conference room of the Detroit News building January 25 
at 8:00 p.m. Mr. Paul Sullivan, a representative of the Pringle Barge 
Line Company, explained in detail the self unloading freighters, their 
machinery, their operation, and the cargoes they carry. Captain H. C. 
Inches who has sailed the Great Lakes since 1901 spoke before the 
society at their meeting February 22. He showed the latest movie 
of the Lake Carrier’s Association. 


DESCENDANTS OF SOME OF THE COUNTY’s earliest well-known pio- 
neers told members of the Mason County Historical Society, April 12, 
1950, of the days in which their families had played a prominent 
part. The large attendance for this meeting gave the local society 
encouragement for further activity in their project of compiling family 
genealogies and county history. 


Tue Monroe County Historicat Society offers the residents 
of Monroe and surrounding communities an excellent museum which 
portrays the history of that region. For several years the society's 
museum has occupied space in the Sawyer Memorial Building on 
East Front Street. Recently more space in the building was turned 
over to the museum. This new exhibit space was freshly painted and 
new cases and lighting were installed. Display of the newly arranged 
exhibits was marked by a three-day open house January 10-12, 1950. 

Outstanding among the museum’s exhibits is the display of Monroe’s 
famed citizen, General George Armstrong Custer. Included in this 
display are the general’s hunting saddle, boots, trunk, shotgun case, 
and a deer he mounted when studying taxidermy. Another excellent 
exhibit is the collection of Indian artifacts presented to the museum 
by Mr. Dan Crane. Mr. Crane has spent many years in building up 
this collection of arrowheads, celts, and stone axes found along the 
River Raisin. 

Greeting guests during the open house were members of the Monroe 
County Historical Society and the Monroe County Junior Historical 
Society. Many of the women were in costumes which gave an added 
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note of reality to the exhibits. The museum is open to the public 
each Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. 

At the annual meeting of the Monroe County Historical Society, 
January 10, Dr. Lawrence A. Frost was elected president for the third 
successive year. Other officers elected to serve with Dr. Frost were: 
president emeritus, W. C. Sterling; vice-presidents, Miss Julia Sohn- 
lein, Mrs. Mildred McMichael, Arthur Lesow, Dr. C. H. DeGraff, 
and Harry Lockwood; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Daniel A. Knaggs; 
recording secretary, Mrs. R. P. Heston; treasurer, Mrs. Carl Kiburtz; 
custodian, Miss Lelia Sohnlein; and historian, Karl F. Zeisler. Mrs. 


Florence Kirtland was reappointed curator of the museum. 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL Lewis Cass, based largely on 
hitherto unpublished material, has been written by Frank B. Wood- 
ford, editorial writer for the Detroit Free Press. ‘The book will be 
published by Rutgers University Press in September. The personal 
papers of General Cass which Mr. Woodford used in preparing his 
manuscript have been sought for by historians for more than eighty 
years. The papers were discovered but recently in a barn on the Long 
Island estate of Lewis Cass Ledyard, III. Mr. Ledyard, a great-great 
grandson of General Cass, has given the papers to the William L. 
Clements Library. 


Tue Novemser 17, 1949 1issuz of the Jonesville Independent 
carried part one of a five part history of the Jonesville Library. The 
series, written by Mrs. Grace Fogg Coleman, told the story of the 
library’s seventy-five years of service to the community. In celebration 
of its seventy-fifth anniversary the library held an open house on the 
afternoon of November 19. 


AN ARTICLE APPEARING IN THE JANUARY 21, 1950 1ssuE of the 
London (Ontario) Free Press is a further contribution to the material 
published in celebration of the centennial of Detroit’s Mariners 
Church, December 23, 1949. The author, Kathleen V. Moore, writes 
of the early days of the church under the heading, “Church for 
Mariners Founded Century Ago Recalls Colorful Era.” 


‘THE CARFERRIES HAVE PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART in the Michigan 
transportation picture but have received little attention by historians. 
Arthur C. and Lucy F. Frederickson have made a contribution to 
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this lean record of the carferries by writing in 1949 the Early History 
of the Ann Arbor Carferries. The booklet was published by the 
Patriot Publishing Company, Frankfort. 


THe Ann Arsor RarLtroaD CoMPANY PUBLISHED in 1948 The Ann 
Arbor Railroad: 50 Years Old. This fifty-page booklet history of the 
railroad was written by Henry E. Riggs who from 1890-95 was the 
road’s chief engineer. In his introduction the author makes this ex- 
planation of the content of his narrative. “Since the construction of 
the Ann Arbor Railroad was so thoroughly typical of the hundreds 
of small promoter-built railroads, many of which were poorly con- 
ceived and could not possibly have been approved by competent 
engineers and were built in the years between the end of the Civil 
War and the late 1880's, I reached the conclusion that a personal 
narrative of my own experience on it, and the story of its construction 
prior to my seeing it, would be sufficient or at least all that I would 
be justified in attempting to write.” 


Tue oLpEest GREAT LAKES MARINE PUBLICATION, the Great Lakes 
News, is celebrating its thirty-fifth year of publication in 1950. It was 
founded by the late Eugene Herman in Milwaukee in 1915 as the 
Great Lakes Weekly. In 1920 he suspended publication of the Weekly 
and began publication of the monthly, Great Lakes News. Mr. 
Herman was its publisher and editor until the time of his death in 
1948. The present publisher and editor is Wade C. Browne. 


A NEW AND ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED PUBLICATION with extremely 
fine illustrations in color appeared in September, 1949. Using the 
name American Heritage, the official magazine edited by Mary E. 
Cunningham and published by the American Association for State 
and Local History, the new American Heritage contains the excellent 
features of the old and adds new features and material designed to 
interest the ordinary person in American regional history. The revised 
publication of the American Association for State and Local History 
is a magazine of the American heritage as seen at its grass roots. It 
is capably edited by Mr. Earl Newton, secretary of the Vermont 
Historical Society, and may be obtained by writing him at Montpelier, 
Vermont. Subscriptions to American Heritage are $3.00 a year. 
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Centennial of Temple Beth El—Detroit 


Maple Syrup Festival—Vermontville 
National Trout Festival—Kalkaska 


Centennial of Central Methodist Church—Lansing 
Tulip Time Festival—Holland 


Midland Centennial 

Centennial of the Uniting of the Churches of the 
Holland Colony with the Reformed Church in 
America 

Frankfort Centennial 


Chief Little Elk Tribal Pageant—Isabella Reserva- 
tion, Mt. Pleasant 

National Cherry Festival—Traverse City 
Chesaning Showboat 

Blue Water Festival—Port Huron 

Mexican Fiesta—Hart 

Summer Encampment of Tin Can Tourists of the 
World, Incorporated—Traverse City 

Ottawa Indian Pageant and Naming Ceremony— 
Harbor Springs 

Showboat—Lowell 

Vacation and Water Festival—Beulah 

Antique Show—Traverse City 

Venetian Night—Charlevoix 


United States Coast Guard Festival—Grand Haven 
Leelanau County Old Settlers Reunion—Glen Lake 
Onion Festival—Au Gres 

Water Festival and Homecoming—Pentwater 
Paul Bunyan Days—Cadillac 

Indian Powwow—Cross Village 

Harvest Festival—Grant 
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1950 CALENDAR OF SPECIAL EVENTS 


September 1-3 Peach Festival—Romeo 
1-4 SPEBSQSA Jamboree—Charlevoix 
21-23 Grape Festival—Paw Paw 
24-30 Centennial of Hillsdale Agricultural Fair 


October 5-6 Harvest Festival—Scottville 
12-14 Annual Convention of Historical Society of Mich- 
igan—Dearborn 
14 Dedication of Dearborn Historical Museum 


November 11 Red Flannel Festival—Cedar Springs 


Derrorr CELEBRATES THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF Irs FouNDING 
in 1951 





Reviews of Books 


White Pine Days on the Taquamenon. By William Davenport Hulbert. 
(Lansing, Historical Society of Michigan, 1949. [xx], 152 p. Lllustra- 
tions. $2.50.) 


After a lapse of thirty-seven years, the Historical Society of Michigan 
has resumed a book publication program. This is good news to every 
devotee of Michigan history, symbolizing as it does the new vigor of the 
society. There have been plenty of good manuscripts during these years, 
but no funds to publish them. This book was made possible through the 
generosity of the brothers and sisters of the author. It is to be hoped that 
through private support, further publications will be made possible. 

This is a delightful little book. It consists of a series of recollections and 

stories written by a man who lived in the Taquamenon country during his 
boyhood and young manhood. William D. Hulbert was well known as a 
story writer for popular magazines from the middle nineties to the time of 
his death in 1913. All but one of the nine pieces in the present volume are 
reprints. 
_ Hulbert was a naturalist and his writing reflects a deep love of nature in 
all its moods. He spent time in the logging camps and on the drives down 
the river. He must have been a keen observer. One learns a great deal 
about the loggers by reading this book: the way they worked, their food, 
their recreation, their habits, and their thinking. The author is a realist in 
the best sense of that word; he neither romanticizes nor does he debunk the 
logger. 

The style is surprisingly fresh and vital. One gets the feeling that the 
author had a tremendous zest for life. Yet there is a certain serenity that 
permeates the book, arising, in all probability, from the lack of concern on 
the part of a naturalist for the business of man, his petty struggles for wealth 
and his lust for power. Hulbert is a good storyteller, too, one who knows 
how to build suspense into a tale and keep you wondering what is coming 
next. 

A preface to the volume relates briefly the story of Hulbert’s life. The 
twenty-four reproductions of contemporary photographs constitute a partic- 
ularly important part of the book. They illustrate almost every aspect of 
lumbering, except the sawmills. 

One finishes this book wishing there were more. The Historical Society 
of Michigan has performed a service in bringing to the public these pleasant 
and informative writings, and in calling attention to a fine literary crafts- 
man who had been almost forgotten. 


Fetzer Broadcasting Company Wuus F. Dunsar 
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Northwoods Sketches. By Chase S. Osborn and Stellanova Osborn. (Lan- 
sing, Historical Society of Michigan, 1949 [xvi], 128 p. $2.50.) 


Northwoods Sketches was the second book to appear under the auspices 
of the Historical Society of Michigan in 1949. The other publication, 
White Pine Days on the Taquamenon, a collection of eight fictional stories 
of early lumbering days, was by William D. Hulbert. The appearance of 
those two volumes in 1949 marked the re-entry of the Historical Society 
into book publishing after a lapse of years that dates back to 1912. 

It is just possible, even probable, that some readers will ask why books 
of this type should be brought out under the imprint of the Historical 
Society. Why ‘classify them as history? Not having read Mr. Hulbert’s 
book, the present reviewer cannot answer the question so far as that volume 
is concerned. The title, however, would seem to suggest that it may have 
much in common with the Osborn volume in its general character. As to 
Northwoods Sketches, no apology is needed. 

The book is made up of forty-six brief sketches describing the experiences 
of the late Chase S. Osborn, many of them concerned with his boyhood and 
early manhood before he had even been thought of for the governorship of 
Michigan. Others belong to the period after his service at Lansing, but 
they seldom so much as refer to the fact that the writer had been governor. 
They are in no sense stories illustrating his public life, and they do not in 
any way record the political history in which the author played a part. 
They describe his experiences in hunting bear or deer, his expeditions in 
prospecting for iron ore, his contacts with Michigan Indians, his education 
in woodcraft, his camping adventures, his battle against a forest fire, his 
rendezvous with a porcupine, and so on. 

Lewis Beeson, who contributes a preface, writes: “The stories of North- 
woods Sketches are not history, yet much is to be learned from them by the 
historian.” To which the observation may be added that it is obviously 
books of this type that the historian has to consult to give life to the periods 
he portrays. 

Most of the sketches were originally written for newspaper publication. 
They were revised under the author's direction just before his death, but 
their informal style was fortunately retained, a style that is quite different 
from that of the weightier type of book that is often thought of as formal 
history. 

Taken as a unit these forty-six sketches give us the story of the transition 
from primitive pioneer days in Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan to the 
age of the automobile and radio. In one of the early sketches the author’s 
pioneer mother, on the Indiana farm where Osborn was born, shoots a deer 
that has wandered in among the family cows. In some of the later pieces 
modern Michigan tourists and supreme court judges and governors and 
United States senators are the dramatis personae. In between these two 
extremes, from the primitive simplicity of the pioneer to the complex social 
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structure of today, there are all sorts of gradations. Taken together they 
turn into a reflection of the history of America. Macaulay noted long ago 
that history is the story not merely of battles and administrations, that what 
happens in the peasant’s home is a part of the true history of a country— 
the activities of anonymous housewives, of men, women, and children 
whose names were never even recorded in the village newspaper. 

What comes out of these sketches most of all is an unconscious self- 
portrait of the author. And surely such a portrait is a part of the history 
of Michigan. Chase S. Osborn was not merely a governor of Michigan; 
his official public life was only an episode in his true career. He was a man 
who gave distinction to the office; his service as governor was only an inci- 
dent in a career that was protean in its variety and color. If he had never 
been elected to office he would still have a commanding position in the 
history of Michigan. In public life he was much more a person than an 
official. Why this was so becomes clear in these sketches, even though the 
author was probably unconscious of the fact that he was painting the 
portrait of a vivid personality. 

The Historical Society of Michigan was living up to its best traditions 
when it published this posthumous book by one of the state’s most dis- 
tinguished sons. 


Kalamazoo College Arnotp Mutper 


Michigan, My Michigan. (Grand Rapids, Board of Education, 1949. 
192 p. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


This volume is the result of an attempt to provide information about 
Michigan for pupils at the fourth grade reading level. The work was 
done by a committee composed of members associated with the public 
school system of Grand Rapids. It is the opinion of this reviewer that 
they succeeded admirably in presenting in an interesting way valuable 
and accurate information on a diversity of subjects in language readily 
understandable by pupils in the middle years of the elementary level. 

Probably somewhat less than half of the book is concerned with history. 
The readers get a good idea of the activities of seven groups of people who 
have influenced Michigan: the Indians, the French explorers, the French 
missionaries, the fur traders, the American pioneers, the miners, and the 
lumbermen. The remainder of the work, with the exception of a brief 
geographical introduction, is devoted to present-day Michigan—its sports, 
its communication and transportation facilities, its industries, its educa- 
tional facilities, and its conservation problems. Quite naturally some 
historical allusions are also found in the discussion of these topics. 

The authors of this volume solved the problem of presenting this 
material in an elementary manner by making use of a number of well- 
tested devices. It is probably unnecessary to say that the language is 
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simple and direct. Much of the information is imparted by means of pupil 
participation, the children giving reports of what they had read, seen, or 
done. A new topic is often introduced as if coming from an interested 
pupil. There are vivid accounts of many trips, both short and long ones, 
taken by members of the class. Visits are made to the museums. 

The illustrations form a notable feature of the book. There are about 
sixty full page pictures drawn by the elementary school children. This 
reviewer, who left his elementary school days many years ago, was in- 
clined to believe that the committee had erred in introducing so many 
illustrations (almost one-third of the entire book), and in reproducing 
the necessarily crude drawings in preference to the more finished work 
of adults. However, when he asked the opinion of fifty or more elementary 
teachers, he found that most of them thought that the committee had been 
wise in doing what they did. 

Very few adverse criticisms of the book can be made. The factual 
errors are so few that a distorted impression of the work might be obtained 
if they were pointed out. Since the book was prepared for the Grand 
Rapids school system, the emphasis on southwestern Michigan is naturally 
quite strong, but other localities are not overlooked. 

The committee and the Grand Rapids Board of Education are to be 
congratulated on publishing a volume that is excellent in content and 
format. 


Western Michigan College of Education James O. Knauss 


Bay Land and People: A Short History of the Grand Traverse Region for 
Later Elementary Students. By members of a Traverse City extension 
class in Michigan local history directed by Richard L. Wysong. (Mt. 
Pleasant, Central Michigan College of Education, 1949. [vi], 99 p.) 


La Grande Traverse. By members of the Traverse City High School class 
in Michigan history directed by William Gerard. (Traverse City, 
Board of Education, 1949. 63 p. Illustrations.) 


Here are two books dealing for the most part with the northwestern 
section of the Lower Peninsula extending from Manistee to Mackinaw 
City and embracing ten counties: Manistee, Wexford, Missaukee, Benzie, 
Grand Traverse, Kalkaska, Leelanau, Antrim, Charlevoix, and Emmet. 
Since the authors live in the vicinity of Traverse City, the emphasis is 
placed on the area surrounding Grand Traverse Bay, a name of French 
origin. Indians and Frenchmen traveling along the northeastern shore of 
Lake Michigan had to cross from headland to headland of two bays. To the 
northern bay was given the name “La Petite Traverse” and to the southern 
“La Grand Traverse,” which have been Anglicized to Little Traverse Bay 
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and Grand Traverse Bay. Bay Land and People is almost entirely localized, 
while La Grande Traverse devotes eight of twenty chapters to Michigan 
history in general. Although the only apparent connection between these 
two books is encouragement and support by the Traverse City Board of 
Education and Superintendent Glen Loomis, they agree surprisingly well 
on topics treated in common, with only an occasional discrepancy, for 
instance, 1855 or 1858 as the date for the first issue of the Grand Traverse 
Herald. 

L’Arbre Croche (Cross Village) and Old Mission constitute two settle- 
ments of French and Indian origin antedating the missionary activities of 
Father Frederick Baraga and the Reverend Peter Dougherty in the 1830’s. 
Boardman’s Mill, established in 1847, probably must be considered the first 
industrial establishment in Traverse City, although it was not too successful 
and was purchased by the firm of Hannah and Lay of Chicago in 1851 for 
the sum of $4,500, which included the site of the city. Hence Perry Han- 
nah rather than Horace Boardman became the leading citizen in pioneer 
days. Although male accomplishments, as usual, are played up, women 
come in for some attention, including Mrs. Betsy Filer, the first practical 
doctor; Ann Dakin, unofficial mail carrier from Old Mission to Traverse 
City before a post office was established at the latter place in 1853; Helen R. 
Goodale and Isabella Morrison, early teachers; and Mrs. Morgan Bates, 
organizer of the Ladies’ Library Association in 1869. 

Bay Land and People has material on topics which all too often escape 
the mention of the historian, such as Indian legends, recreational develop- 
ments, care of the ill, including mental patients, and the National Music 
Camp at Interlochen. There is a chapter on the rise of churches which 
unfortunately passes over the very interesting exploits of James Jesse Strang, 
leader of the Mormon settlement on Beaver Island, an oversight which does 
not occur in La Grande Traverse. However, it seems to this reviewer that 
the greatest deficiency of Bay Land and People is on the editorial side. 
While elementary children may not be ready for scholarly writings, there 
is little justification for misspelling such words, as “bounderies,” page 29; 
“tieing,” page 34; “temperment,” page 42; “muncipal,” page 48; “acerage,” 
page 57; “finns,” page 61; and “accomodate,” page 72. The punctuation 
is unorthodox at times and certainly inconsistent, as might be expected in a 
cooperative enterprise. Doubtless many of these errors might have been 
eliminated if the book had been printed instead of mimeographed, thereby 
facilitating the reading of proof. 

Slick paper and a host of illustrations give a professional tone to La 
Grande Traverse which is seldom achieved by high school authors. In fact, 
about the only adolescent feature is the ten pages devoted to a history of 
athletics since the formation of the High School Athletic Association in 
1896. There is no bibliography, but in addition to oral sources there is 
evidence that the authors have consulted Wilbert B. Hinsdale’s First 
People of Michigan, Morgan L. Leach’s A History of the Grand Traverse 
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Region, and Minnie W. Nicholson’s Old Settlers—a Historical and Chrono- 
logical Record. Doubtless they also had access to Ulysses P. Hedrick’s 
Land of the Crooked Tree as well as newspaper files. 

While these two books will not arouse the envy of historians, they have 
afforded their authors an excellent opportunity to get acquainted with 
research techniques and the complex problems confronting textbook writers. 
They have undoubtedly learned a lot of local history and made it more 
readily accessible to the residents of the Grand Traverse region. Central 
Michigan College and the Traverse City Board of Education are to be 
commended for supporting such valuable education projects. 


Northern Michigan College of Education Max P. ALLEN 


History of the White Pine Industry in Minnesota. By Agnes M. Larson. 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1949. [xvi], 432 p. 
Illustrations. $7.50.) 


In these noisy, hustling days of structural steel, plastics, and rapid trans- 
portation and communication, that have so suddenly come upon us, one is 
likely to forget that only a generation past, as America’s last frontier was 
drawing to a close, our grandfathers lived in an age of lumber, horse drawn 
wagons, and frontier isolation. 

Fortunately for us and our posterity, some valuable material depicting 
the toil, adventure, romance, and hardships of the era of falling trees, 
whining saws, and clean, knotless lumber is being preserved, in scholarly 
as well as pleasing form, as a precious part of America’s ever expanding 
heritage. ; 

Such a contribution to history is Agnes Larson’s History of the White 
Pine Industry in Minnesota which carefully records the rise and decline 
of the lumbering industry in the state of Minnesota. With the skill of a 
pleasing writer, combined with the discriminating technique of a profes- 
sional historian, Agnes Larson has produced a scholarly, yet very enter- 
taining account of one of the often neglected chapters of American economic 
and social history. For as one becomes more familiar with the lumber story, 
one gradually develops an awareness of the fact that good timber not only 
provided money to develop the economy of the West, but also supplied 
construction materials from which were fashioned city and country homes, 
barns, grain elevators, railroad ties, telephone poles, wagons, and many 
other things so essential to a fuller American social and economic life. 

In this fascinating book, which has an excellent sense of balance in treat- 
ing the various phases of the life and industry of the lumber days, one learns 
about Minnesota’s once vast forest lands that spread across the state and 
held such a fascinating attraction for the lumber cruiser from back East. 
Then with growing interest one follows the path of the lumbermen as they 
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made their way into the vast dark pine forests of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley. One gains new impressions, too, of the importance and use of the 
Mississippi River as an artery of commerce for the expanding logging indus- 
try, of the importance of the Great Lakes shipping in the development of 
the Duluth district, and of the actual operation of state and national land 
laws in the pine lands areas. 

Chapter XI, Life in the Woods, is a pleasing, well-balanced treatment of 
the picturesque but lonesome, dreary life of the lumberjack. Here the daily 
life of this true frontiersman is developed in a realistic and unglamorized 
fashion. Many minute details of that life, so common in the pine woods 
from Maine to Minnesota, are described. Thus it is a chapter well worth 
the intense study of anyone interested in any phase of the lumber story. 

Throughout the entire book there is a constant and general use of the 
lumberman’s vernacular. This is essential in achieving the proper local 
color in the portraying of this phase of frontier life; a phase often neglected 
by authors on the passing of the frontier from American life. As one reads, 
one can but feel that the author has had a close association with her subject 
in real life as well as a broad understanding achieved through extensive 
research and careful observation. 


Dearborn Junior College Ferris E. Lewis 


Saint Among the Hurons: The Life of Jean de Brébeuf. By Francis X. 
Talbot, S. J. CNew York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 351 p. Frontis- 
piece, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


The labors of French missionaries in the early seventeenth century among 
the Huron Indians who lived south of Georgian Bay, living a dangerous 
life fraught with almost incredible hardships, constitute a notable chapter 
in the history of the Roman Catholic Church in North America. Those who 
left civilization in Europe to spend, and to give their lives in an effort, 
successful to a degree, to create a Christian state of primitive people, who 
learned their language, shared many of their customs, and endured inde- 
scribable discomforts, with the shadow of death always near, were saints 
indeed! Especially timely is this biography of Brébeuf, as only last year the 
martyrdom of himself and many of his companions was celebrated, and 
recent important archaeological findings have focused attention on the 
area in which the missionaries labored. 

On the back of the dust jacket of this book are given some excerpts 
from reviews of “Other stories for [Roman] Catholic readers.” And this 
volume, written by a member of the Jesuit Order for members of his faith 
is just that: a story for Roman Catholic readers. There can, of course, be 
no objection to a book because it expresses the religious convictions of the 
author; but the reader should be warned that he will find this biography 
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written from a certain point of view which non-Roman Catholics will not 
accept. There is little recognition of the effects of the impact of European 
civilization, of the white man’s tools, weapons, and diseases, upon the 
primitive natives; nor of the play of economic forces of those who, on the 
one hand, occupied the Hudson Valley, and those who, on the other hand, 
inhabited the valley of the St. Lawrence. The author is a theologian, and 
for him, as for the missionaries, the Hurons in their unregenerate state were 
merely in the bonds of Satan; and we learn that miracles and divine mani- 
festations played a large part in the lives of the missionaries. 

Perhaps to throw Brébeuf’s saintliness into greater relief, the character of 
the Hurons and the discomforts undergone by the missionaries are painted 
in the darkest colors. Witness the description of the interior of a Huron 
longhouse: 


Apart from the smoke, the air was fetid with the stale fetor of decaying food 
and urine, was nauseating with the putrid odors of grease and human bodies, 
was reeking with the variegated smells from drying fish, uncured furs and other 
garments dangling from the roof poles. Mice and rats overran the dirt floors, 
while lice, fleas and crawling things infested the clothes and the bunks. Every- 
where was filth and dirt and grease, thick and sticky. 


Even inanimate nature, when Brébeuf has to contend against it, receives 
a black eye. This is the description of the French River in August: “The 
region was gloomy and depressing, the water black from the drainage of 
the swamps, the rocks bleak and ragged.” Surely a libel on that glorious 
country! 

One of the defects of the book, in this reviewer’s opinion, is the lack 
of a map showing in some detail the country in which the missionaries 
labored, with the sites of the villages and missions, so frequently men- 
tioned, clearly shown. These sites, as the author has shown in his notes, 
are in most cases now known beyond dispute, and a map would make the 
movements of the missionaries much more intelligible. 

At times the author uses the English language as if it were unfamiliar 
to him. “They gaped [one of the author’s favorite words] with surprise 
at his coming,” he writes, “especially this early” [sic]. On the same page, 
184, we find: “They had formed part of the Neutral Federation until a 
few years back.” And is it usual, as the author does continually, to speak 
of a male as a witch? 

The above criticisms may be valid. But it would be far from true to 
say that this volume deserves only such criticism. The author is familiar 
with the latest archaeological discoveries, he has thoroughly studied the 
Relations, and he has been at pains to find all that is known of Brébeuf’s 
life before he came to North America. All this extensive knowledge he 
has used to give a readable and detailed account of the life of this extra- 
ordinary man. If, as has been pointed out, the book is written from a 
certain point of view, this in one way is an advantage; we see the problems 
to be solved through the eyes and with the knowledge of the missionaries 
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themselves. One cannot read this biography without concluding that the 
central figure, and his companions too, were possessed of all the virtues— 
except, perhaps, the divine gift of humor: there is no mention, we think, 
that Brébeuf ever laughed, or chuckled, or even smiled. 


Toronto, Ontario. Gerorcz W. SpRAGGE 


Garfield-Hinsdale Letters: Correspondence Between James Abram Garfield 
and Burke Aaron Hinsdale. Edited by Mary L. Hinsdale. (Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1949. 556 p. $5.00.) 


Letter writing is well nigh a vanishing art, presupposing as it does 
time for the writer to meditate over his mental and physical state, and 
time for the reader to savor the finished communication. The Garfield- 
Hinsdale Letters, carefully edited by Dr. Mary L. Hinsdale, is in the highest 
tradition of letter writing, preserving as it does the inner frustrations, 
ambitions, hopes, and disappointments of James A. Garfield, the man of 
political affairs, and Burke A. Hinsdale, the bookish schoolmaster, presi- 
dent of Hiram College, Ohio. 

Before her death in 1946, Dr. Hinsdale collected and edited three 
hundred letters exchanged by her father and President Garfield. In 
substance the published documents cover the period from 1857 until 
Garfield’s untimely death in 1881, and record the alert observations of 
two cultivated minds prowling through the political and cultural affairs 
of the times. Garfield’s biographers have frequently noted the president’s 
intimate personal relationship with Hinsdale as the kinship of two self- 
made scholars, members of the Church of the Disciples of Christ, and 
fellow alumni of Hiram College. These letters, however, show that 
Garfield considered Hinsdale, six years his junior, to be more than a 
former student in his classroom. Burke A. Hinsdale served Garfield as 
an objective conscience, an analytical critic, and a sounding board for 
the public opinion of his constituency, their occasional antagonisms making 
for intellectual stimulus and variety. 

The statement by Dr. Lewis G. Vander Velde in the foreword that the 
Garfield-Hinsdale Letters are an important contribution “to an understand- 
ing of the social history of the Western Reserve” is too modest. Garfield’s 
career belonged to the nation at large and his letters record from the lips of 
the participants the accent of political battles in the nation’s capital. The 
Letters are primary materials, giving an insight into the turbulent Civil War 
days, the hectic struggles over Reconstruction policy, the stormy discords 
of money and tariff in the postwar era, and the troublesome quarrel over 
Republican party leadership. Herein are sketched presidents, senators, 
representatives, and generals, all drawn with relevancy and care. Belying 
the coldness and austerity usually associated with his name, Garfield reveals 
the deep, humiliating hurt of the Credit Mobilier scandal and the obloquy 
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of the DeGolyer paving contract affair. The correspondents discussed the 
controversial Hayes-Tilden election of 1876 and exchanged seven letters in 
which they argued heatedly over the “revolutionary” implications of the 
special session of Congress held in 1879, when a Democratic majority de- 
liberately obstructed appropriation measures until it could pass statutes 
repealing laws obnoxious to the party. A significant letter to Hinsdale, dated 
April 4, 1881, shows that Garfield deliberately fomented the crisis of the 
Robertson appointment in New York in order to settle once and for all time 
the question of “whether the President is registering clerk of the Senate or 
the Executive of the Nation.” Unfortunately, however, the selected corre- 
spondence contains none of the details of how factional intrigues in 1880 
gave Garfield the Republican nomination for the presidency. 

Viewed culturally, the Letters speak of books, of the classroom, of preach- 
ing, and of life. For Hinsdale, it was an ever-recurring story of financial 
deficits, inadequate support for his college, administrative problems, and 
scant time for scholarly research. For Garfield, the years brought political 
assaults, recurrent desires to quit public life, a driving passion for further 
intellectual development, books to be read, and speeches to be delivered. 
Their mutual comments upon these problems showed warmth and integ- 
rity, humor and philosophy. 

The whole impression left by the Garfield-Hinsdale Letters is one of 
editorial craftsmanship and painstaking care. The work is divided into nine 
chronological sections. Dr. Hinsdale’s introductions explaining the letters 
of each individual chapter are complete and informative. Dr. Hinsdale 
carefully edited the text and supplied helpful notes explaining the oft- 
changing dramatis personae of the correspondence. Of considerable value 
is a detailed index, drawn with discriminating care and thoroughness. The 
University of Michigan Press has provided attractive typography and format 
and is to be congratulated for publishing this substantial addition to the 
American record. 


The Ohio State University Harotp M. HetFmMan 





Contributors 


For the past two years Mr. Robert J. Hybels has been teaching in the 
high school at Rockland, Maine. He is Michigan born, however, a resident 
of Kalamazoo until the time of his graduation from Western Michigan 
College of Education in 1946. Parts two and three of Mr. Hybels’ story of 
“The Lake Superior ‘Copper Fever,’ 1841-47,” will appear in forthcoming 
issues of Michigan History. 


Dr. Mentor L. Williams is on the faculty of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. In 1949 Dr. Williams received a Rockefeller grant 
from Michigan State College for research preparatory to new editions of 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft’s Narrative Journals of Travel through the 
Northwestern Regions of the United States, Extending from Detroit 
through the Great Chain of American Lakes (1821) and Narrative of an 
Expedition through the Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake (1834). On April 
13, 1950, Dr. Williams was awarded a second Rockefeller grant from 
Michigan State to enable him to complete his study of the Lewis Cass- 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft papers and prepare them for publication by the 
college press. 


* Mr. Wallace B. Moffett is an associate professor of English, literature 
and fine arts at Michigan State College. Mr. Moffett was educated at 
Monmouth College, the University of Iowa, and the University of Chicago. 
Before coming to Michigan State he taught English in Texas and France. 


Dr. Dora Edinger, historian, received her Ph.D. from Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, studying under Hermann Oncken. She is a specialist in the history 
of German immigrants to the United States and is presently engaged in 
writing biographical sketches for a new edition of the Appleton Century 
Cyclopedia. Dr. Edinger is a frequent contributor to the American German 
Review, The Nation, Survey Graphic, Reconstructionist and the Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


One of the most disconcerting errors this editor has made was supplying 
President Polk with the first name of “Willard” instead of his actual name 
“James” in the article by Daniel M. Epstein entitled “The California Gold 
Rush as Reported by the Marshall Statesman” which appeared in the 
March, 1950 issue of the magazine. Once made, the error continued 
through several later readings of copy and proof. Since the mistake occurred 
in the first paragraph of Mr. Epstein’s article, it was particularly embar- 
rassing to him. This is to inform the readers of Michigan History that the 
mistake'was the editor’s and not the author’s. 





